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We beg leave to state that we decline to return or to enter into 
correspondence as to rejected communications ; and to this 
rule we can make no exception. Manuscripts not acknow- 
ledged within four weeks are rejected. 


NOTES OF THE WEEK. 


The deliverance of the Alaskan boundary dispute 
to a commission of six has been greeted in England 
with the usual chorus—or claque—which applauds the 
sacrifice of British, especially colonial, interests to 
American bluff. The excuse for these pzans is that 
the Americans have made a paper concession which is 
accepted as gratefully as if the original claim were 
rather one of right than of impudence. The terms of 
the reference are not yet published ; but the outlines of 
the duties of the commission are clear enough. Pre- 
viously the Americans had refused to discuss the ques- 
tion until their claim to Skagway and Dyea was conceded. 
That Russian America included a fringe of coastline 
along the East coast of Canada, inside the Sitka Islands, 
is not disputed, and when Russian America, hence- 
forward called Alaska, was purchased from Russia in 
1865 this piece was included. It is granted again that 
a coastline includes a strip ten nautical leagues in 
breadth, the inland boundary line to run “ parallel 
with the coast”. America claimed that an inlet or 
estuary such as that on which Skagway lies is coastline 
and that the ten-league strip should run round not across 
it. Owing to the inquiries, as we believe, of a private 
commission they no longer withdraw this question from 
arbitration. Of such a size is the concession. 


The commission to whom this and other points are 
entrusted is formed atcording to the model of the arbi- 
tration treaty which Lord Pauncefote and Mr. Olney 
signed amid the plaudits of the sentimental in 1896. 
An historian of the period has written that the pen 
selected for the signatures should hang at Washington 
alongside the key that opened the Bastille! It is not 
the opinion heldin Canada. Canadians have had reason 
to feel that their interests have been too often sacrificed 
to our consistent deference, not to say obsequiousness, 
to the United States, They have reason in this case 
too to fear a repetition of precedent. This commission 
may stultify itself. That is the best we can hope for. If 
this desirable consummation is not reached, some of 
the commissioners must agree to concede the point 
maintained by their nation. Have we any reason to 


suppose that the American commissioners, stiffened by 


Government and ree prejudice, will be as free from 
the obstinacy of prejudice as our commissioners, 
prompted by a complaisant government and representa- 
tive of a careless people? The strength of American 
statesmen is their shame of being ‘‘ bested” ; and this 
sort of Chauvinism of the national will is the enemy 
that justifies Canadian fear and condemns our accept- 
ance of the bogus arbitration court represented by the 
six commissioners. 


Lord Strathcona’s long statement issued this week 
on the subject of British trade with Canada puts the 
effect of the preferential tariff in the proper light. He 
shows, as we have always insisted, that whatever the 
trade relations of Canada with the United States and 
Great Britain respectively may be to-day, previous to 
the adoption of the preferential tariff they were becom- 
ing steadily worse so far as British exports were con- 
cerned. The decline was arrested in 1897, when 
preference was first conceded, and a steady improvement 
has taken place since. If that has not been cause and 
effect, then the coincidence is a very curious one, and 
we should like to know the explanation of the sudden 
change. The Americans at any rate are convinced that 
the preferential tariff is the secret, and they have en- 
deavoured to rob it of its effect by reducing their prices. 
Of course the United States enjoy enormous advantages 
over Great Britain in catering for the Canadian markets, 
but the satisfactory thing is that the movement is no 
longer wholly against us and in favour of our rivals. 


Since the first news of the bombardment of Fort 
San Carlos and the attempted entry of the German 
vessels into the Gulf of Maracaibo no incident has 
arisen to check the smooth progress of the Venezuelan 
negotiations, though silly and petulant sentiments of 
hostility to the Germans have been too frequent both in 
England and in the States. It is still a question 
whether the fort or the ships fired the first shot; and 
whether it was necessary for an effective blockade to 
enter the Gulf. Mr. Bowen as President Castro’s 
representative seems to have waived the question. He 
has been authorised to set aside 30 per cent. of the 
Customs of Puerto Cabello and La Guayras as a 
preliminary guarantee for the payment of the debts to 
the three nations, a promise which should do awa 
with the last objection to raising the blockade. A 
uestion still to be settled is how far creditors other 
than Germany, Italy and Britain are to have their 
interests safeguarded. But if the debts to us are as 


paltry as we are led to suppose by Lord Lansdowne’s 
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rather superficial statement of accounts. obligations to 
other nations can hardly be of an amount to concern 
even a small and almost bankrupt Republic. The 
internal revolution in Venezuela still seems to flourish. 
It has perhaps been crushed too often to mind much. 


Lord Cromer in his twenty-five years’ service on behalf 
of Egypt and the Sudan has shown a combination of 
imagination and business capacity that is hard to 
parallel. We are at the moment fortunate in our 
administrators, and good administrators were seldom 
more needed. But judged at least from the point of 
length of service and accomplishment, Lord Cromer, so 
little familiar to the public, has by far the greatest 
claim to fame. His speech at Khartum on Thursday, 
his third visit to the district since Omdurman gives a 
wonderful picture of the work done in the Sudan 
during the last five years. On his first visit ‘‘ scarcely 
a germ of civilisation” could be said to exist in the 
country. On his third Khartum had grown from a 
dust heap to a flourishing town. The Gordon College 
has been founded and flourishes under Mr. Currie. 
The finances of the country show a surplus; and in 
connexion with commercial development Lord Cromer 
paid a high compliment to the enterprise of the Greeks. 
A simple system of civil and criminal justice is working 
well, and no fewer than five hundred miles south of 
Khartum Lord Cromer found the military posts in 
efficient control of the country. 


But Lord Cromer emphasised with wise modesty the 
needs of the future rather than the triumphs of the 
past. Two reforms are of the first importance. The 
trade of the country cannot develop until a railway is 
built to Suakin, where the harbour accommodation is 
already being improved. Lord Cromer spoke of the 

rice, estimated at 2} millions, as ‘‘ not easy to find ”. 

ut if the nation, now intoxicated with South 
Africa, cannot find this sum while it can raise 
without a twinge twenty times the amount for 
less valuable work in the Transvaal it is as unworthy 
of its imperial responsibilities as it is perverted in its 
perspective. The second great need is for education 
which shall enable the Sudanese, naturally an able 
and vigorous people, to take their full share in the 
management of the country. Even a simple prison 
reform could not be introduced because the Sudanese 
warders were unable to write. Lord Cromer con- 
cluded his speech with a sigh for the number of 
things which he wanted, and had wanted, but could 
not get. But now the great dam is built at Assouan 
and when the railway to Suakin relieves the Sudan 
from its dependence on Alexandria, and the Sudanese 
can read and write, even a man of such modesty and 
energy as Lord Cromer, whose work has been great 


_because so far from approaching his ideals, may allow 


himself to feel that he will go down to history as one 
of the great British administrators who have brought 
solid happiness to a whole great country. ‘‘So much 
to do””—in North as in South Africa—is the natural cry 


_of the man who has most done. 


There are many signs that the Mullah’s activity in 
Somaliland will force an active campaign and as time 
goes on the difficulties of the position rather increase. 

olonel Crabbe’s column has advanced to the Enmara 
Wells and probably intends to reach the Mudug Oasis. 
The Somaliland correspondence published on Wednes- 
day deals with the situation up to October when Colonel 
Swayne’s force was attacked. The inherent difficulties 
of the situation, international and local, are explained 
without disguise. As long ago as May a memorandum 
was sent by Lord Lansdowne to Sir E. Monson in 
which it is clearly stated that a ship carrying guns of a 
French pattern, lately discarded, was overhauled on her 
way from a French harbour to Yemen. Not much 
satisfaction was got out of the French Government, 
who found it easy to prove a literal obedience to the 
Brussels Convention. One can only hope that the watch- 
fulness of British and Italian ships may by this time 
have checked the steady,sale.of rifles and ammunition 
tothe Mullah. In Colonel Swayne’s opinion it is not so | 
much that the fanatics have sought arms as that arms: 


ave made fanatics, The,natiye who gets hold of a 


modern rifle and fingers'the trigger has a desire, which 
sportsmen can understand, to fire it off ; and in this way 
‘* the importation of arms has brought about the spread 
of fanaticism”. The native also has a lying tongue 
which he desires to use, and Colonel Swayne’s prema- 
ture advance seems to have been chiefly due to trust in 
alleged deserters. 


No very convincing account of Mr. Chamberlain’s 
sporting pilgrimage has yet been sent to this country ; 
nor have we had any greatly trustworthy impression of 
the effect he and his speeches have produced. Many 
expressions of rather cheap enthusiasm have been 
given by loyalists and eminent Boers and nobody has 
surpassed General De La Rey through whose native place 
Mr. Chamberlain passed on his way from Potchefstrom 
to Mafeking. General De La Rey told the assembled 
burghers that Mr. Chamberlain was the strong man 
who held the keys and could lock or unlock at will. 
This almost eastern eulogy does not much add to the 
intimacy of our knowledge of the real sentiments of 
General De La Rey and his people; but one may hope 
that these fluent appreciations will have some effect on 
the more ignorant Boers to whom General De La Rey 
was speaking. The most interesting part of the visit to 
Mafeking was perhaps the interchange of amenities with 
the Baralong chiefs, who certainly deserved the compli- 
ments. Both the native and. European residents in 
Mafeking have been exercised over the question of their 
inclusion in the Cape. But the party in favour of 
annexation to the Transvaal seems to have surrendered 
their point. At any rate a device, suggesting annexa- 
tion, was taken down at the last moment from the 
entrance to Mafeking, and a banner with the inscrip- 
tion ‘‘We don’t want to be annexed” was left. Mr. 
Chamberlain left for Kimberley on Thursday. 


The promise of another prosperity budget for India is 
strengthened by the prospect held out in Lord Curzon’s 
Durbar speech that the coming year will see a remis- 
sion of the special taxation which has produced the 
repeated surplus of recent years. Sir Michael Hicks- 
Beach, who was one of his hearers, must have listened to 
the announcement with somewhat envious feeling. The 
taxpayer may be pardoned for wishing that Sir Michael’s 
successor had found it possible to attend the Corona- 
tion Durbar, especially as the Indian income-tax is 
marked down for revision. The ex-Chancellor of the 
Exchequer however was fortunate in finding an oppor- 
tunity for expressing himself on another subject which 
may soon occupy the Government which he now sup- 
ports from the back bench. He appeared at the 
Mohammadan Educational Conference to convey to 
it a message from Oxford University and assure the 
Indian Mohammadans that what they want is a self- 
governing university based on their own religion. This 
weighty opinion must be rather disconcerting to the 
Indian University Commission which has just pro- 
nounced the self-governing system a failure and recom- 
mended the substitution of European control. He 
apparently had the support of another high authority, 
Lord Pembroke. But Lord Kitchener was much more 
guarded and confined himself to a general expres- 
sion of sympathy with the educational aspirations of 
Mohammadans everywhere. 


The Russian press is exercised about the small 
Commission now at work on the Perso-Afghan frontier 
in Sistan. It is scarcely correct to describe this as a 
Boundary Commission. The boundary has long ago 
been definitely demarcated. The present dispute con- 
cerns the irrigation from the Helmund river on which 
the cultivation of the Afghan territory on the east and 
the Persian territory on the west is almost entirely 
dependent. This year the extreme drought left the 
river nearly dry even in the upper part of its course, 
which is entirely in Afghan territory, and the agriculture 
in both countries suffered accordingly. The Persians 
attributed the failure to some supposed action of the 
Afghans in intercepting the flow. As the river has 
since resumed its normal volume, it is not likely that 
Major MacMahon and his surveyors will have much 
difficulty in adjusting the rival claims of the Persian and 


Afghan Commissioners. This is what the ‘‘ Novoe 
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Vremya ” describes asa demonstration of our aggressive 
olicy—to be countered by a similar step on the part of 
ues. Elsewhere in Persia the interests at stake are 
chiefly commercial. But in Sistan and the Gulf there 
are also strategic and political issues of the utmost 
importance to England and her Eastern possessions. 


M. Combes is being steadily pursued by his own 
past excesses. Latterly in face of the indignation which 
he aroused he has begun to lose the courage of his con- 
victions or rather the pertinacity of his prejudices. On 
Wednesday in the French Chamber he was driven by 
his desire to hedge into the reluctant acknowledgment 
that the French people were not yet ready for a form 
of morality divorced from religion. The result was 
natural. That wing of his own party which naturally 
inferred from M. Combes’ first excesses that his attack 
on clericalism was only a stalking horse for an attack 
on religion, when he denied the simple logic of his 
own actions, protested so vigorously that an 
immediate split in. the party was at one moment 
expected. It must come soon. A Halifax may be a 
successful Trimmer ; but M. Combes should remember 
that compromise is ever fatal to the fool. The signifi- 
cance of the protest has been a little obscured by the 
accompanying burlesque. The world has been less 
interested in the logic of M. Combes than the fury of 
M. Catanat, who was: so worked upon by M. Combes’ 
words that he shook. his fist in the face of one minister, 
went out into the lobby and scratched the face of an 
entirely inoffensive member and finally was taken off in. 
tears. 


A number of promiscuous speeches by persons: of 
more or less account have been inflicted on audiences in 
many parts of England. Sir Henry Fowler began it; 
and for want of a better word his advice to the Liberal 
party may be described as ponderous. Lord Rosebery 
may well feel a little envious of the new and strange 
device which Sir Henry Fowler would have blazoned on 
the Liberal ensign. Lord Rosebery could only think of 
‘efficiency ”. Sir Henry Fowler has out-syllabled even 
“* égalité, liberté, fraternité”, with his new motto 
‘‘essentiality, urgency, practicability”. The know- 
ledgability of the: programme is incontrovertible; only 
as compared either with the French or Rosebery legend 
it seems a. little to lack the quality of quotability. 
The first word of the three suggests the wisdom of 
applying to Sir Henry Fowler Occam’s razor, the 
schoolman’s instrument. ‘‘Entia non multiplicanda 
sunt preter necessitatem ”. 


Mr. Ritchie was another of the speakers and the 
occasion a banquet given to him at the Crystal Palace 
by the people of Croydon. There is nobody in England 
to whom at present people would rather listen than 
Mr. Ritchie, that is, the many people whose cheques 
for income-tax have just become due. He did not 
shirk the subject of the Budget though his hints were 
not so distinct as in his answer to the deputation of 
the coal-owners. We may say that we know the tax 
on coal will not’ be altered, but we are still in doubt 
whether one two or three pennies will come off the in- 
come-tax. The continued cost of the African garrison, 
increased; expenditure on the Army and Navy, were 
emphasised almost with the pessimism of Sir Michael 
Hicks-Beach. But when Mr. Ritchie had put his 
audience into the right state of depression he gave 
the comfortable announcement that he would be able 
to reduce taxation, nevertheless. Mr. Ritchie per- 
pertrated the ancient Chancellor of the Exchequer’s 
joke, calling attention to the crowd of amateur sug- 
gestions, each sufficiently effective to sweep away the 
national debts. 


Mr. Asquith was worth more attention than the other 
talkers because he had a definite pronouncement. 
After he had got rid of the necessary extravagances : 
the ‘‘ magnificent evidence” of Liberal unity, the ‘‘enthu- 
siasm of spirit” and ‘‘the herald of the dawn of 
brighter era” and other phrases dear to partisan 
audiences at Hull as elsewhere; he reached after a 
glimpse at foreign policy which he does not understand 


domestic politics, which he does. Quite distinctly he 
announced that the next Liberal Government meant not 
to end but to amend the Education Act. He might 
have said enlarge. The alterations that commended 
themselves to Mr. Asquith are nothing but a develop- 
ment of the principle which the Government admitted 
along with the later amendments. A Liberal Govern- 
ment which should have attempted to destroy the 
Church schools would have courted defeat; but the 
next Liberal Government will now start on the attempt 
with the ground principle already granted. Mr. 
Asquith scarcely cloaked his acknowledgments to the 
Government in his phrase, ‘‘ such facilities as the new 
Act gave for the popular control of education ”. 


Mr. Lloyd George too has been touring and talking 
much during the past week. We disagree with what 
he says in his speeches on foreign policy, colonial policy, 
domestic policy; the Church, education, finance, the 
Army and Navy, Ireland, Parliament, the Liberal party. 
But it is well that he should speak. It is no use Lord 
Rosebery wiring that heis ‘‘ very sorry” that a previous 
engagement prevents his going on the platform with 
Mr. Lloyd George; or Lord Tweedmouth getting on 
the platform and trying to make believe by his presence 
there that peace and accord are at length settling upon 
the Opposition. Lord Rosebery and Lord Tweedmouth 
and other Liberals of their class and persuasion are not 
of the same kidney as Mr. Lloyd George, and so very 
naturally they wish he were well away. But without 
the faintest doubt he will have to be reckoned with when 
the Liberals come into office again, being a very clever 
and restless politician. Mr. Gladstone was strong 
enough on one or two occasions, notably the fight over 
the Clergy Discipline Bill, to trounce Mr. Lloyd George 
properly, but then, like Mr. Bowles on the Unionist 
side, he was just a nimble free lance. He has since 
become formidable, and is now trusted more than any 
other leading Liberal by the Irish Nationalists. 


We may suppose that the commutation of the capital 
sentence on Lynch, who was convicted of treason, has 
been granted on the ground that hanging was too good 
for him. Imprisonment is hardly bad enough, but the 
balance must be taken out in contempt, and this is 
doubtless the view of most people. It would be hardly 
worth while having a public execution for the sake of 
Lynch. He will keep a few years like J. F. X. O’Brien 
and Michael Davitt, and then be an object of mild 
curiosity for those who are children now who will 
wonder why their fathers made so much fuss about 
him. The patriots above mentioned served an average 
of about six years and Lynch cannot be treated more 
seriously than they were. Gardiner has been discharged 
on anolle prosequi. We regret the decision, a weak 
concession to worthless sentiment. The case should 
raise the general question of the verdicts of juries— 
whether they should not be allowed to give a majority 
verdict. 


Early on Tuesday morning a fire broke out at Colney 
Hatch Lunatic Asylum by which 51 women lost their 
lives. The whole of the annexe, which was occupied 
chiefly by women who were afflicted in body as well as 
mind, was completely destroyed. A building could © 
hardly have been better designed for encouraging fire. 
The whole of the walls were lined with pitch pine which 
was also varnished on the inside. The fire originated 
in the boiler house at one end of the long corridor and’ 
unhappily a strong wind was blowing from that direc- 
tion. The firemen though they seem to have got to 
work quickly were helpless against such conditions. 
The asylum is under the control of the London County 
Council and was put up with the approval of the Lunacy 
Commissioners with the idea that it should be only 
temporary, but last year leave was given to use the 
buildings for another five years. The rapidity with 
which the fire spread proves not for the first time that 
corrugated iron buildings so lined are if anything more 
dangerous than buildings made entirely of wood. It is 
thought, though the condition of the inmates added 
greatly to the horror of the fatality, that even able-bodied’ 
people not paralysed by fear could scarcely have escaped! 
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Mr. Hamo Thornycroft’s letter in the ‘‘ Times” of 
27th inst. may be said to close, for reasonable people, 
the controversy raised over the Wellington Monument 
Completion before the plans of the promoters had been 
made public. Mr. Thornycroft recognises and approves 
the Committee’s intention to carry out Stevens’ design 
as he left it, with the least possible work upon it in- 
volved in preparation of the whole for casting, and the 
finishing of rough or broken parts from the existing 
indications. He may be assured that the promoters 
of the scheme will lean to less rather than more 
where the question of finish is at all ambiguous. The 
fair-minded attitude of so distinguished a sculptor (who 
is also an R.A.), towards the scheme, is a well-deserved 
rebuke to the ‘‘ R.A. (Not a Sculptor)” who made such 
haste to prejudice the case against a fellow-artist in 
ignorance of his work. Indeed the desperate attempt 
made in certain quarters to make mischief between the 
promoters and the Academy in this matter has met with 
small success; and the Academy must surely pray to 
be delivered from that over-zealous kind of friend 
of the house who runs the risk of being mistaken for 
one of its valets. The public cannot too clearly under- 
stand that the issue is between Stevens undoctored 
and a design ‘‘ largely departing from ” or completely 
superseding his splendid conception. 


Dr. Sewell, who died at New College on Thursday 
morning, has for many years been a great example of 
the continuity of Oxford life. He went up to Oxford 
ten years before Queen Victoria came to the throne. 
He was appointed Fellow in 1830 and has for seventy 
odd years spent his energy on behalf of New College 
and Winchester, in which were spent almost all the 
years that he could remember. He is to be buried in 
the cloisters. The connexion between New College 
and Winchester is so intimate that Dr. Sewell may 
almost be said to have spent his whole life in one in- 
stitution. He went up to Oxford, like his peers the 
heroes of old, when he was still a schoolboy. At the 
age of twenty he was a Fellow, and till his death in his 
ninety-third year there was no break in his work. He 
was appointed Warden in 1860; he was Warden when 
he died; and though the bulk of his work had been 
taken off his shoulders by his colleagues, he was to 
within a few weeks of the end keenly alive to all the 
interests of New College. One of these colleagues we 
may expect to succeed him ; unless indeed the noise of 
a newspaper reputation may have claims to be heard 
above unheard and uninterrupted service given in the 
quietude of New College. 


The Stock Exchange settlement was concluded with- 
out any difficulty except in the Western Australian 
section where one dealer failed, and it is said that others 
in this department suffered losses owing to the disappear- 
ance of an outside operator. Tenders for £2,000,000 
Treasury bills were opened at the Bank of England on 
Tuesday last, and the total applied for was £5,320,000. 
Tenders at £098 8s. 4}d. will receive about 23 per 
cent. above in full. e average rate per cent. was 
£3 2s. 5d. Considerable strength was shown by the 
Foreign market, and Canadian securities, particularly 
Grand Trunk issues, were in request. The Home 
Railway dividends declared this week were satisfactory. 
The Lancashire and Yorkshire announcement was up to 
expectations, the distribution being at the rate of 
42 per cent. with £22,000 carried forward, as com- 
pared with 4} per cent. and £21,000 forward for the 
corresponding period last year. The Great Central 
dividend exceeded anticipations, and the South-Western 
report was reassuring. In spite of market manipula- 
tions in New York, there is still an absence of public 
interest in American Railroad stocks. In the mining 
market chief attention was devoted to West Africans in 
which there was much business. This department has 
been materially assisted by the publication of various 
items of favourable news, those regarding the Mantraim 
and Abbontiakoon developments being particularly en- 
couraging. The suggested amalgamation of Oroya- 
Brownhill, Northern Blocks and Associated had a dis- 
turbing effect on West Australians, and in the Kaffir 
section business was at a standstill pending definite 
news with reference to the supply of labour. Consols 
934- Bank rate 4 per cent. (2 October). 


THE ALASKAN SURRENDER. 


AV for a quiet life may be a motto that 

has its meaning for the indolent philosopher, but 
it consorts ill with the interests of a world-wide 
dominion. A very brief examination of political 
history will lead the inquirer to the conclusion that, 
while mutual concessions lead often to mutual respect, 
perpetual surrender only means further demands, and 
either more concession or an aggravation of ill-feeling 
as the result of unexpected resistance. We have 
so consistently given way to the United States 
on every occasion for many years, that successful 
opposition becomes more difficult at each encounter, 
We cannot affect a surprise we do not feel at the 
decision of our Government to come to any terms 
possible with America on the Alaskan Boundary 
question. The philo-American furore which has been 
whipped up by a large section of our Press, and is being 
artificially stimulated daily, weekly and monthly, would 
be quite enough to account for a far more abject atti- 
tude. Whena Minister is uneasy so long as his official 
lungs are not oxygenated by the breath of popular 
opinion, it is little to be wondered at that he should do 
anything to conciliate the public favourite of the moment. 
Seriously disturbed at their own audacity in daring 
to act in unison with a Government of which the United 
States has suspicions, the directors of our policy are 
throwing our premier Colony to the able diplomacy of 
the United States as a small pledge of our determina- 
tion to be friends at all hazards. So little is the English 
public allowed to know of the real opinion of Canada 
that we are actually asked to believe that she is 
delighted at this pitiful abandonment. New York 
correspondents rarely let us learn even the true opinion 
of America and, as their attitude towards Canada is 
always covertly, if not openly, hostile, it seems strange 
indeed that Englishmen, in days when they are 
supposed to be particularly interested in the de- 
velopment and consolidation of their Empire, should 
be contented to accept views which are more highly 
coloured by the supposed interests of international 
finance and commerce than by anything so high 
flown as the pride and sentiment of our greatest colony. 

To anyone with a sense of humour nothing is more 
entertaining than the fashion in which these gentle- 
men dictate to the British nation and Government the 
line they should take in American affairs, but nothing 
on the other hand can be more humiliating to a cool- 
headed observer than the invariable acquiescence of the 
British Ministry in the American view as laid down in 
our newspapers. That they would ultimately fall in 
with it over Alaska we always believed, for it has 
been evident to those who had any acquaintance 
with what was at work under the surface that 
persistent endeavours had been made from England 
to induce Canada to recede from the position she 
had always felt bound to assume on the question 
of the Alaskan boundary. There has never arisen 
a dispute between nations more suitable in every 
way for settlement by arbitration. The whole question 
turns on the interpretation of a treaty regulating the 
marches of a district which was not fully explored at 
the time the treaty was made. The geography there- 
fore of its framers was at fault and their verbal defini- 
tions vague. With our usual carelessness, following 
the unfortunate precedents of Maine and Oregon, we 
had allowed citizens of the United States to squat in 
regions now claimed as British. We were never roused 
to any interest in the matter till the discovery of gold 
on territory indisputably Canadian caused these Ameri- 
can settlements to spring into ports commanding the 
only convenient access to the auriferous districts of the 
Yukon hinterland. Canadian opinion, and that of our 
own Government, had always been in favour of arbitra- 
tion, a genuine arbitration, such as would be afforded 
by a body of experts with power to give a final decision 
by a majority or through the voice of an impartial 
umpire selected by both sides. America on the other 
hand would hear of no casting vote and refused to 
submit to consideration the territory in which lay Dyea 
and Skagway, the ports through which the trade of 
the Yukon mostly passed with scandalously high duties 
on its way; the proceeds of which went of course 
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into American pockets. It is not probable, even know- 
ing what we do of their infatuation for the American 
point of view, that our own Ministry would a few years 
ago have entered into such an arrangement as that 
which emanated from Washington, but, if they had, 
our client Canada absolutely refused to be a party to 
so dismal a farce as an arbitration with the real point 
at issue omitted, and without power in the arbitrators 
to give a final and decisive utterance. No Canadian 
Minister would have dared to face his constituents with 
such a ridiculous blunder to apologise for. In the 
course of a few years Canadian opinion has not changed 
but the Canadian Ministry seems to have conceded to 
British importunity what their common sense denied to 
Yankee bluff; and we are at length committed to an 
arbitration which will be only one degree less absurd 
than that originally suggested by the United States. 

It is of course just conceivable that the American 
Senate may be so blind to its own interests as to 
reject the Treaty, but we anticipate no such good 
fortune. The question to be submitted is indeed to 
be the whole one, but nobody who has any knowledge 
of American political opinion believes for one moment 
that the President would venture to surrender territory 
which has once been American, except under such 
compulsion as will not come from the tribunal he 
has. suggested. Even if a majority of the com- 
missioners found in our favour, which is more than 
possible from the legal point of view but not from the 
political, we do not for an instant believe, from their 
record, that our present Government would have the 
courage to demand and enforce recognition of such a 
decision from the American Government. They would 
find refuge again in some ignominious compromise. The 
apparent American concession of submitting the whole 
matter in dispute has been made in order to gild the 
Canadian pill, and the Canadian Government may well 
have thought the prospect of genuine backing from this 
side so hopeless that any settlement was better than 
none ; if so, it is a singular commentary on the policy 
of a Ministry which claims to be nothing if not Im- 
perialist. It yet remains to be seen what the attitude 
of the Canadian people will be. It may be such as will 
not only imperil the position of Sir Wilfrid Laurier but 
even shake the imperial connexion between ourselves 
and the colony. But well-informed Canadians have had 
an inkling of what was in store and have made up 
their minds to an unfavourable decision. We regret 
that we entirely share that anticipation. The three 
American commissioners will be strongly pro-American, 
the three British will (with the exception of the 
Canadian) be of an open mind with a bias against the 
Canadian case. It will be judiciously impressed upon 
them beforehand that, for ‘‘imperial reasons”, it is 
highly desirable they should settle a vexed question 
and the “‘ quiet life” theory invites acquiescence in faits 
accomplis such as Dyea and Skagway. ° 

Englishmen know and care so much more for what 
Americans think or are supposed to think than they do 
for Canadian opinion that they will one day have a rude 
awakening. Canada believes that she has always been 
sacrificed and will be again for ‘‘ Imperial” reasons to 
American exigency, and she is beginning to ask if it is 
really worth while propter imperium imperii perdere 
causas. Asan ‘‘ Imperial” move this fresh surrender 
of our Ministry is about as feeble and blundering a 
policy as was ever adopted by a philosophic mind in 
search of repose. The most dangerous controversy 
likely to develop between the component parts of the 
Empire is that involved in the question of a great 
Imperial Navy and Army on the one hand, and 
a congeries of local forces confined to their own locali- 
ties on the other. Everyone knows that this involves 
all the grave differences that lie between a loose con- 
federacy and a unified State, a Staatenbund and 
Bundesstaat, between the United States as they were 
imagined by the fanatics of States rights and the 
closely knit federation which has finally emerged, or 
between the Switzerland before and after the Sonder- 
bund war. In order to lead our colonies to see and 


appreciate the vital necessity of an Imperial policy for 
an Empire they must be convinced at the same time 
that the central authority is as jealous for the interests 
ofeach as it is for the whole. Our present régime is 


doing its best to demonstrate to the most important 
section of our fellow-subjects beyond these islands that 
their particular interests cannot be allowed to conflict 
with those of the foreign Power which for the moment 
the man in the English street delights to favour. 

Whether or no the Venezuelan imbroglio has led to 
the Alaskan volte-face or not, we seem likely soen to be 
rid of the former trouble which has led to so pitiful an 
exhibition on the part of the British journalist. The 
abject cringing he has shown to American views cannot 
exalt our character either in American or German eyes; 
the best we can hope is to be out of the mess as soon 
as we can. We cannot pretend to approve of the 
recent bellicose demonstrations by German gun- 
boats, but we might have shown more dignity in 
a position to which we have been committed by agree- 
ment with the German Government. The “ insults” 
of Venezuela had been little felt by Englishmen. 
If the truth were known they would hardly be ac- 
cepted as insults at all, for the seizure of the vessels in 
question was probably only an incident in the perpetual 
conflict between smugglers from our West Indian 
islands and Venezuelan coastguards. Whatever the 
true facts, the whole business has been ill-conceived, and 
Canada has strong grounds for fearing that she may 
ultimately have to pay the piper. 


LONDON—TURNING OVER A NEW LEAF. 


}* it is possible to turn to the subject of education in 

London in any spirit but that of deep dejection, it 
is certainly not easy to come to it with any very high 
hope. All exhilaration is taken out of the giant’s task 
by the reflection that any good scheme will be certain 
to emerge from the House mutilated and besmirched, 
and that even if it came triumphantly through Parlia- 
mentary purgatory, it would not produce a quarter of 
the result for good that by every reasonable calculation 
it should do. The London School Board has driven at 
any rate one lesson right home—the lesson of disillusion- 
ment. They have had their fling; they have spent 
their millions ; they have lavished energy ; they have let 
nothing and no one alone; they have ruled the roast in 
elementary education ; and the one really striking and 
pervading result is that, whereas on the eve of the 
Board’s birth in 1870, all who considered these 
things at all were ebullient with confident hope, now 
no one, least of all those who know most about it, 
looks for any striking results from compulsory educa- 
tion. Blink it as we may, as educational professionals 
must, we all know well enough that disappointment 
at the grand result is universal. They alone are not 
disappointed who were the croakers of the era of hope ; 
they of course are pleased at the fulfilment of their 
raucous forebodings. ‘‘ We told you so” is all the con- 
solation they want. Failure was naturally the consum- 
mation desired of the man whom Dr. Macnamara in a 
February monthly tells us he heard of, who insisted 
that ‘‘all the working-class child needed to be taught 
was to fear God, honour the King, and to touch his 
hat to the squire”. We are glad, by the way, that 
Mr. Macnamara so far considered his immortal soul as 
only to ‘‘ hear of” not meet this man. But we cannot 
help fearing that the disbelievers in education are 
enjoying a very unholy triumph. There is real 
danger of a destructive reaction; a reaction which 
probably nothing but the consideration of a new leaf 
being turned over, a new start being made, could 
avert. Thus the new era or the closing of an old one 
in London is well timed. 

What is troubling the best friends of education, 
those who believe in it most, is the consciousness that 
the London children who have been put through 
the mill, even the most ‘‘up-to-date” mill with 
the newest and finest machinery, make little if 
at all superior men and women to their forbears, 
that they are not as competent as they should 
be at their work, that there is no evidence of any 
real increase of intellectual power, that their manners 
“have degenerated, the impudence of conceit -having 


replaced modesty, even if the modesty of dulness, 
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while, where there seems to be improvement, it is nothing 
but a bastard and offensive gentility laid thin over 
natural roughness; that London children show no in- 
creased affection for the aspirate and no decreased 
love of the cockney twang; that their reading results 
in nothing but a taste for absolutely worthless snippets 
and penny stories, a taste which the directors of the 
popular press, gauging’ the result of education better 
than the educationists, foresaw and prepared for 
scientifically ; with the result that a plentiful supply of 
the bacillus of intellectual decay is never wanting. 
Real education would have made such a trade, if not 
impossible, certainly unprofitable. Against this in- 
dictment we know of but one plea that can justly 
be set; we believe that education has resulted in a 
great diminution of violence and brutality ; and that 
for what remains of brutishness, improper or no 
housing is almost wholly responsible. We do not 
know that we are, we certainly do not wish to be, 
pessimistic. We would put it to leading Pro- 

ressive educationists, to Mr. Sidney Webb, to Dr. 

acnamara, are not the charges we have made true? 
They may not draw the inference we do; but they will 
hardly deny that these faults are conspicuous in the 
children whom the elementary schools of London have 
turned out during the last twenty years. The inference 
that many will draw is that compulsory education is all 
a mistake. We do not think so for amoment ; but we 
do believe that it has been conducted on mistaken lines. 
Otherwise, it must have had better results. 

At any rate Dr. Macnamara will admit this. (We 
take him, not because Lord Londonderry said on 
Tuesday that he was an educationist second to none—a 
testimonial that would have been worth more from 
Lord Londonderry’s predecessor and much more from 
Sir William Anson’s—but because he is the protagonist 
of the London School Board. Not that we should 
deny for one moment that Dr. Macnamara is a real 
educationist and has accumulated a remarkable collec- 
tion of technical items; but, without meaning any 
offence, we should say there were more than one educa- 
tionist to whom he was inferior—Mr. Sidney Webb, 
for instance, Mr. M. E. Sadler, or the High Master of 
S. Paul’s School.) But wherever he comes in the order 
of merit, Dr. Macnamara will admit that to those who 
are impressed with the small influence of elementary 
education, it is neither an answer nor a consolation to 
pass before their eyes a great diorama of figures, 
showing the millions the School Board has spent, the 
thousands of lockers it has provided, the glorious alti- 
tude of the schools, the army of teachers employed, and 
the millions of scholars turned out. Really his article, like 
his speech at Tuesday’s deputation, might perfectly well 
be the description of a vast factory. With delightful, if 
unconscious, irony, he was exposing the cardinal fault of 
the Board’s work. The work of the denominational 
schools comes under the same condemnation; but 
they have a conclusive excuse: they have never had 
a fair chance for want of money. The Board spent 
last year £2 4s. o@. per child from rates; against 
which the denominational schools could put not more 
than 12s. from fees and subscriptions together. No 
one can say what would have happened in fact, but 
denominational schools are fairly entitled to plead 
that they would have shown far greater results if 
they had enjoyed means equal with the Board. 

As nothing now remains but to shake hands with 
the Board and part, we have no desire to add 
any circumstance in the way of valedictory kick. Dr. 
Macnamara seems much hurt at the people’s indiffer- 
ence to the Board’s approaching decease. But if he 
appeals to Cesar, to Cesar he must go. He believes 
in popular control ; he trusts the people ; and the people 
repay his trust by total indifference to his disappearance 
from the scene. English people, he ought to know, will 
mever repay educational work in any better way ; it is 
much that he is not kicked for it. After all, indifference 
leaves the man who works an open field: it would be 
much if popular control never meant anything worse 
than indifference. Moreover Dr. Macnamara may be 
pretty sure that Charon will row him safely over the 

tyx to the new educational world ; his resurrection on 
the new authority is fairly certain, though we sincerely 
Hope the bulk of his odliagnas oil be left gibbering 


ghosts on the farther side; there to act over again the 
life they Jed above of chatter. Of the Board we will say 
only that in our view it succeeded no better than it did be- 
cause (1) it attended to externals rather than realities ; 
(2) it talked and was for ever doing, but never thought 
and so never did; (3) it never distinguished between 
policy and detail; (4) it never got enough first-rate men 
tocarry out the work effectually, if its plan of all members 
doing everything at the same time was to succeed. It 
is all very well to describe the Board as a collection of 
Lawrences, Huxleys, and Thorolds ; it would be as true, 
or far truer, to describe it as a collection of Lobbs, 
Sharps, Diggles and Horobins. Popular election, in 
which the people took no interest, necessarily resulted 
in an inferior personnel. 

We believe the Technical Education Board of the 
London County Council to be the best possible nucleus 
for the new authority; it need not be very much 
increased in numbers; we are not at all frightened 
at the magnitude of the task; a few able men 
and women do great things, a multitude of 
average men and women do little things; there 
must be a certain proportion of women on the 
Committee ; the appointed element must be consider- 
able, so as to secure the thinking men who do not care to 
go through anelection. The finance must, of course, be 
in the hands of the whole Council, but it should not have 
power to review the administrative work of the Com- 
mittee. Local administration should be devolved 
wholly on a committee of the local Borough Council 
with an appeal to the education authority. We have 
not much doubt that the Government plan will start on 
these lines ; how it will end we would not venture to: 
predict. We refuse to attach any credence to sugges- 
tions of making the Borough Councils education 
authorities, or of a Board indirectly elected by an 
heterogeneous mass of councils and so forth. In con- 
clusion we should like to call attention to two extremely 
good special articles in the ‘‘ Daily Mail” last week on 
this subject. We trust its readers read them in pre- 
ference to the ‘‘ daily magazine” and the ‘‘ feuilleton ”. 


THE PEASENHALL AND LYNCH TRIALS. 


fs HE peculiar kind of interest that surrounds the- 
cases of Lynch convicted for treason and Gardiner 
tried twice for murder without a decisive verdict is 
almost unique. What should be done with the two 
men was a question which raised difficulties not to be 
met without doubt and controversy. Lynch had been 
found guilty : the only punishment for the offence to 
which he could be sentenced by the judges was death : 
should that sentence be carried out? Gardiner was 
equally liable to be put on his trial for a third time, 
or any number of times: should that course be 
followed considering that the man had already been 
kept in prison eight months, and if the ordinary pro- 
cedure were adopted, would have to remain other 
five months without trial? Two juries had disagreed : 
it was not likely a third jury would have before it 
additional evidence, since none of importance had been 
produced on the second trial beyond what had been 
laid before the first jury. If it is the letter of the 
English law that a man may be tried until a jury is 
either unanimously for a conviction or an acquittal, 
is it its spirit that no matter how long the series 
of trials may be they shall be carried on unflinch- 
ingly to the logical conclusion? As far as Lynch 
is concerned there is no doubt fairly general 
satisfaction that the death penalty has been come 
muted, but with considerable difference of opinion 
as to what should be the term of the alternative 
punishment, and whether it should be carried out 
regularly as a life sentence is in an ordinary case, or 
whether a period of, say five or seven, years would be 
sufficient. With individuals of the general public it is 
all a matter of feeling: with the Home Secretary of 
| one or another Government, who will in fact have to- 
| decide the question, it will be a matter partly of 
personal feeling and partly of political expediency ; 
and what ground is there for fixing beforehand on one 
period rather than another in such circumstances? 


In olden times treason had no degrees ; but we began. 
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in later days to make distinctions and what would 
once have been treasons became treason felonies. 
Governments lost their terror of traitors, as there 
became less reason for crushing opponents by the law 
of treason after dynastic questions had been settled, 
and the popular movements were rather to obtain better 
social conditions than to dispute the King’s title. 
There was a large mystical infusion in the old ideas of 
treason. A Parliamentary title has somewhat altered 
the view of divine right; and the ‘instigation of the 
devil” might be retained in legal formule but had lost 
its definite religious meaning. Then the theory of 
nationality has been largely modified. That also had 
something mystical in it. No Englishman could 
change his nationality: once an Englishman always 
an Englishman. As allegiance was so sacred that 
it could not be put off, so naturally any effort 
by home plot, or going over to an enemy of 
the country who was fighting against her, must 
have been regarded with very different feelings 
when Englishmen came allowed to dispose of their 
nationality as they liked, and when foreigners had been 
— under easy conditions to become naturalised 
nglishmen. The ghastly accessories of the punish- 
ment of death for treason have disappeared; and 
this marks the disappearance of that abstract horror 
of the crime which expressed itself in what we 
should now consider the disgusting mutilations of the 
traitor’s body. We look even on treason now from the 
practical standpoint. If Lynch had been taken with 
arms in his hands we should have not regretted his 
being shot; but we should have considered he 
deserved his fate rather as a deserter than as a 
traitor. We start no Bloody Assize in Cape Colony 
after the war from pure revenge. The measure 
of punishment is dictated by political expediency ; and 
we only retain the death punishment in our law because 
there is always the possibility that at some time or 
another it may be necessary to strike terror into some 
powerful organisation or person really dangerous to 
established order. To hang the feeble theatrical 
swaggerer Lynch for treason, after trying the Fenians 
for treason felony and pardoning them after a few 
years’ imprisonment, would have been out of all propor- 
tion. Mr. Davitt served seven years for his offence of 
treason felony, and he was a much more serious and 
effective person than ever ‘‘ Colonel ” Lynch could have 
been. And we should have had to hang our ‘‘ Colonel” 
in public! That alone would have saved him from a 
fate which, if it could have been made merely con- 
temptible, would have been appropriate enough. 

With respect to Gardiner we are very doubtful 
whether the decision to withdraw from the prosecution 
and release him is consistent with the theory of English 
law that when once a man is put on his trial he must 
abide the result of a jury’s verdict either of guilty or not 
guilty. It is averse to casting a man on the world with 

is guilt unofficially determined, as is done by the Scotch 
verdict of not proven. But it must be admitted that the 
Crown was in a difficulty owing to popular feeling in 
the matter. There has been a prevalent impression 
that there is something vindictive and cruel in a man 
being exposed on three occasions, and it might be more, 
to a trial for his life. For ourselves we have not the 
smallest sympathy with this way of thinking. Gardiner 
was on his trial for a crime of the very worst type, and 
at any cost a verdict one way or another ought to 
have been obtained. There were three courses for the 
Crown to follow. It might put Gardiner again on 
trial in his own county; the law officers might apply 
for a certiorari to bring the indictment from the 
country to be tried in the King’s Bench Division, which 
may be done as of right on behalf of the Crown; or 
they might enter a nolle prosequi, as they have 
done, which would imply that it intended not to 
offer any evidence on the indictment already be- 
fore the Court. There was a feeling that the in- 
dictment might be moved for trial in the Central 
Criminal Court under Palmer's Act of 1856. But 
it is very probable that the Act was found not to 
be at all applicable to Gardiner’s case. The dif- 
ficulty with the jury here had not been of such a 
kind as prevents what the law. understands as a fair 
trial from taking place: the Act has never been 


construed to allow the removal of a trial into the 
Central Criminal Court on any other ground. The 
fact that a London jury might be a more intelligent 
tribunal would not have been sufficient. ‘The Act was 
not intended to meet the case of a jury disagreeing. 

If the disagreement of two juries is not altogether un- 
known, it seems to be so in England ; the only instance 
is an Irish case for treason in the early part of last 
century ; and Irish precedents are not of the best in 
criminal trials. Now that this has happened, there is 
revealed an undoubted defect in English jury law. To 
have no means of bringing a trial to an end except by 
the unanimous verdict of a jury or by an application 
which gives up the principle of insisting on an unani- 
mous verdict is, to say the least of it, somewhat crude. 
As long as we demand unanimity we could not say 
that only one trial should be allowed, because that 
would expose juries to the danger of corruption, in 
order to procure disagreement and consequent ac- 
quittal. And yet it is not desirable to put a man on 
trial twice on a capital charge: and when it comes 
to trying him a third time a conviction would be 
difficult, so great a strain would it be on sentiment. 
The alteration of the jury law which seems to be 
required is to enable verdicts to be given either 
unanimously or by a majority, for guilty or not 
guilty. This is the French system and the Scotch 
system, though on the latter a verdict of not proven 
is permitted which is of doubtful good. It is a weak 
device, and unworthy of a system which allows a 
majority. Where an equality of votes may be given 
there might be use in a verdict of not proven: but as 
there are fifteen jurymen in Scotland, there cannot be 
such an equal division. In England where this might 
happen there would at least be a reason for treating it 
as an acquittal. But whatever be the defects of the 
Scotch verdict of not proven the plan of allowing a 
majority to decide guilt or innocence is the only one which 
can prevent such fiascoes as the trials of Gardiner. 
Attempting to remedy them by a withdrawal from the 
prosecution, as has been done in Gardiner’s case, is a 
feeble concession to which there is the objection that can 
be urged against the verdict of not proven. It is not 
desirable to allow juries to shirk responsibility, and if 
we are not prepared to insist on unanimity at all costs, 
it would be better to settle verdicts by majority than 
to leave them in the clouds. 


THE OUTLAWRY OF TRADE UNIONISM. 


HE case of the Denaby Main Colliers which was 
decided by the Court of Appeal on Tuesday is, 

one may say, the coup de grace to effective trade 
unionism. It is not by way of the Courts that it will 
save itself from sinking into a position very little 
different from that of an ordinary friendly society 
organisation. Since the House of Lords decided the 
Taff Vale case the other Courts have no discretion to 
do more than follow the cue that has been given to 
them. Before that tribunal had the opportunity of 
explaining ‘to Parliament that it never meant what it 
thought it meant, trade unions were not supposed to be 
corporate bodies with corporate liabilities. In spite of 
what the House of Lords has said it is still the fact 
that corporate power was expressly withheld from 
trade unionism in order that it might not vaunt itself 
as a regularly organised member of the body politic. 
Trade unionists themselves accepted the position rather 
willingly, because there were evident dangers in incor- 
poration and they were content to accept the undefined 
status. It was a cruel stroke of irony when the House 
of Lords discovered that there was still a middle course, 
and that without being a corporate body a trade union 
might still be subjected to all the consequences of in- 
corporation, If there had been a proposal to effect 
this by direct legislation at the time, or at any time 
since, it would have been impossible ; and in no other 
department of the law than this of employer and em- 
ployed has there ever been a more extraordinary 
instance of the indirect legislation effected by the 
courts of law under the guise of the construction of 
statutes and the application of Precedent. a i yet 
How alert the employers’ party has been to ‘take 
advantage of this unexpected diversion in their favour 
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is evident from the actions they have brought since, 
whereby they have shown that they will not miss a 
point in the game in which they hold all the trumps. 
At first they brought actions themselves; now they 
have found out a subtler method. The action against 
the Yorkshire Miners’ Association to restrain the pay- 
ment of strike pay to the Denaby miners was brought 
nominally by one of the miners, a member himself of 
the Union, but the forces of money behind him were 
those of the colliery owners. It was held that he had 
the right to prevent strike pay if the declaration 
of the strike was illegal. Undoubtedly this follows 
from the Taff Vale decision which held that a 
non-corporation may be liable as if it were a cor- 

ration. It is the consequential logicality of an 
illogicality. The members of a corporation can re- 
strain the misappropriation of corporate funds ; there- 
fore a member of a non-corporate body can do the 
like, as if he were a member of a corporation. That 
follows from the proposition that you may treat a non- 
corporate body as if it were a corporation—the 
proposition of the Taff Vale Judgment in the House 
of Lords. 

We do not hold the view as expressed in the pro- 

jected Bill of the Parliamentary Committee of the 
Trade Union Congress, and the other societies which 
recently met at the Holborn Town Hall, that no 
action should be brought against a trade union unless 
it is proved that the action of its members is against the 
rules of the trade union. The time has come for making 
trade unions distinctly recognised corporations and 
not the ridiculous quasi-corporations set up by the 
House of Lords decision ; but if they were truly corporate 
bodies they would be expected to conform to the 
general law of such bodies. In the case of corporations 
an action could be brought against them for a wrong, no 
matter what bye-laws or rules had been made, if the 
actual authority of the corporation or company were 
proved. It is a good defence to say a servant was not 
acting within the scope of his authority ; but that must 
be shown by facts and not by formal rules. If a man 
send his servant out driving a carriage or a motor car, 
he cannot evade legal responsibility for his servant’s con- 
duct because he has told him to drive carefully. That 
is not the way to alter the law. We believe a good 
deal in the prejudice both of judges and juries against 
trade unions; but they will not in a clear case 
saddle a union with responsibility for acts it has not 
authorised its servants in fact to do. In a different 
state of feeling, and with a different judge, the jury 
in the actual trial of the Taff Vale case might have 
taken the view that the union did not authorise its 
officers to start an illegal strike, and that it only inter- 
posed to avert evil consequences. In the Denaby 
Colliery case a jury might have held that the Associa- 
tion’s endeavour to make the strike legal by a new 
contract with the employers, and proper xotice to 
determine that contract, had been successful. Given a 
different view by the jury of the facts, and the trade 
unions would have succeeded ; but if they are to be on 
the same footing as ordinary legal personalities, it is 
impossible to prevent juries from taking the facts of a 
case into consideration by making general rules that 
the law is intended to be observed by the union. 

The objection that trade unions should be under the 
same law as other legal personalities may be stated 
against the proposal of the Bill that a combination 
to do any act in furtherance of a trade dispute 
shall not be a ground for a civil action if such act 
when done by one person is not a ground for an 
action. A similar provision in the Conspiracy and 
Protection of Property Act 1875 that an agreement to 
do such an act should not be a crime was the franchise 
of trade unionism, because it put the criminal law of 
conspiracy on the same footing for all classes. But the 
present proposal reverses this principle of equality. 
Under the present law a combination to break con- 
tracts in other circumstances than those of a trade 
dispute. would be actionable though an individual might 
not be liable. The real ground of attack on the law of 
conspiracy should be that at present it is vague and un- 
determined, and ought to be placed on a proper footing 
by Parliament. Trade unions are the greatest sufferers 


is good reason for believing from the decisions in 
the Courts that their action has not been as favour- 
ably construed as the action of employers’ associa- 
tions. The excuse of competition, in other words, in 
pursuance of self-interest has been allowed in the case 
of traders, where it has not been in the case of work- 
men. Prejudice against trade unions finds its 
material for working probable injustice in the chaotic 
state of the law of combination. This is what ought 
to be remedied; but the proposed Bill sets up a 
privilege, and thus weakens the claims of the unions 
and exposes them to attack. 

For the other clause of the Bill there is more to be 
said in its favour. It proposes to alter the law of picket- 
ing. This mode of conducting a strike is at present 
lawful if it is employed for the purpose cnly of obtaining 
or communicating information; but any attempt to 
persuade persons even in the most feaceful manner 
from carrying out contracts or accepting employment 
is ‘watching and besetting”, and persons acting as 
such pickets may be heavily punished. Moreover it 
exposes the trade union to an action of damages for 
conspiracy. The Bill proposes that if peaceful per- 
suasion only is employed it shall be legal. It is certainly 
against the principle that trade unionists shall be on an 
equal footing with all other classes when the peaceful 
endeavour to persuade a man to break a contract is re- 
garded asa criminal offence. Itis said, if you allow this 
to be done violence is sure to happen. The simple answer 
to this is that the law in other cases only punishes a 
man for violence when he has committed it, and not on 
the assumption that he will commit it. As regards the 
liability of the trade union civilly the objection is that 
if itis relieved from this responsibility, it is put in a 
better position than any other person or body of 
persons would be for the acts of its agents; since 
the law now is that there must be no procuring 
the breach of contract either individually or in com- 
bination. But then we come back to this simple 
fact that no one knows what the law really is 
as to procuring breaches of contact. In some cases it 
can be done lawfully, as was held by Mr. Justice Bigham 
in the Glamorgan coalowners’ action against the 
Miners’ Federation : though the coalowners are now 
appealing. If that decision were upset then it would 
be the law that in trade disputes you may not do what 
you are allowed to do in other circumstances ; for it is 
certainly not illegal to procure the breach of every kind 
of contract. Mr. Justice Bigham’s judgment also 


does not make illegal an act which would be innocent 
if done by only one person. Yet that is extremely 
doubtful: and other judges might not act on it. The 
conclusion of the whole matter is that legislation is 
wanted which will express the views held by trade 
unionists at the time when their disabilities were 
removed. Those views were that there should be no 
difference between trade unionists and other classes of 
the people. There must be expert inquiry and then 
legislation. 


— 


A SURVEY OF THE HIGHER SCHOOLS OF 
ENGLAND: HARROW SCHOOL.* 


REFOUNDED BY JOHN LYON IN 1571. HEAD MASTER— 
Dr. Woop, APPOINTED 1898, 


Sh. comparison between Eton and Harrow is an 
obvious one: both are notorious the world 
over as the mother of generations of famous English- 
men, both have sent forth great scholars, statesmen 
warriors and divines to do service in Church and State. 
Whatever Lord Rosebery may say of the connexion 
between Eton and successful political life to-day, during 
last century Harrow could claim no less than five Prime 
Ministers including Sir Robert Peel, Lord Aberdeen 
and Lord Palmerston : who is ignorant that Sheridan 
and Byron were at Harrow? Harrow has had 


* For many of the facts in the present article acknowledgment is 


from it in the very nature of the case; and there 


due to an article on the History of Harrow School by Percy M. 
Thornton M.P,., and the * Life of E, E. Bowen,” , 


adopted the principle that the mere fact of combination 
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sailors like Lord Rodney and ecclesiastics like the 
present Bishop of Worcester, though we believe we 
are correct in stating that Dr. Davidson is the 
first Harrovian Archbishop of Canterbury. The 
connexion of Harrow with Eton was at one 
time very close: the advocacy by Dr. Snape of 
Eton, in the Bangorian controversy in 1717, of the 
“Right divine of Kings to govern wrong” is said to 
have caused such grave doubts in the minds of Whig 
parents as to the principles inculcated at Eton that the 
numbers at Harrow doubled. Many Harrow head 
masters, including the great Dr. Sumner, came from 
Eton ; indeed on his death in 1771 the boys themselves 
clamoured for an Harrovian as head on the ground 
that ‘A school of such reputation as our late head 
master has rendered this ought not to be considered an 
appendix to Eton”. Both have splendid traditions linked 
with imposing school buildings : at Harrow almost as 
much as at Eton is the autonomy of school life de- 
veloped. Captains and members of house elevens have 
complete power over and management of compulsory 
football for the boys in their own houses: in cricket 
boys below the Removes have to fag and field for ‘‘ Sixth 
Form” games, and are managed by regularly authorised 
“slave drivers”, of whose name it is to be hoped the 
average Harrow mother is not aware. Many fornis of 
athletics flourish at Harrow: not to mention cricket and 
football, the school has sent forth strong shooting eights 
who carried off the ‘‘Shield” and ‘‘Cup” at Wimbledon 
again and again. 

In one particular branch of school athletics—racquets 
—Harrow has a record unequalled by any other school. 
The challenge cup, played for annually by the leading 
public schools, is kept by the school which carries it off 
for three years in succession, otherwise the cup is only 
retained for one year. Harrow has accomplished this 
feat twice over, and holds two cups in perpetuity, a 
feat which, we believe, no other school has accomplished 
even once. Harrow athletics have in fact permeated 
the empire, thanks to a curious trick of athletic nomen- 
clature : rugger” and ‘‘socker” and other abbrevia- 
tions, some of which to mention is to shudder, have their 
origin in the Harrow fondness for cutting any pet pur- 
suit in half and putting ‘‘er” on at the end of the first 
fragment. ‘‘ Ducker”, the school bathing place open 
all the summer, and where house competitions for 
“ducks ” (boys over 16), and ‘‘ ducklings ” (boys under 
16) are held—began it: and “footer” ‘‘ yarder” and 
‘‘recker ” followed suit. 

But the points of contrast between Eton and Harrow 
are many and obvious. One is a royal foundation, the 
other owes its strength to ‘Lyon of Preston, Yeoman 
John.” One lies low encircled by the Thames, the other 
stands on a hill: and in the matter of educational 
theory the contrast is peculiarly pronounced. ‘ Eton 
has retained till to-day the classical system. Harrow 
gave to the English educational world now many 
ee ago the conception of a modern education. 

ton offers still one compulsory scheme for all, Harrow 
so long ago as 1869 had divided the curriculum into 
classical and modern sides. The history of the modern 
side at Harrow is that of Edward Bowen and it 
is hardly too much to say that the history of that 
remarkable man and most successful and lovable 
schoolmaster is the history of our modern conceptions 
of education. In 1869 Edward Bowen was appointed 
the chief master of the modern side then to be com- 
menced. The work grew under his hand, experiment 
after experiment was tried and prospered, and in 1881 
Bowen himself summed up the result of twelve years’ 
successful organisation and progress in a remarkable 
pamphlet which contains a mine of wisdom for those who 
are reaching after newer methods of teaching. Two 
alternative conceptions were placed by Bowen before Dr. 
Butler, then the headmaster ; on the one hand that the 
modern side should be a ‘‘ branch of the school which 
should aim at the best attainable teaching and rank as 
far as possible on an equality with the classical school : 
on the other that it should be a division which should 
be professedly inferior, should welcome the duller boys, 
and bring the teaching to as low a level as was neces- 
sary for their training ”. 

There lies the whale problem of ‘‘ modern sides” in 
a nutshell. Luckily the right choice was made, the 


education given was to aim at the best not the second 
best. Bowen laid down the following five principles, 
as fundamental to-day as they were then. 1. The de- 
partment to be taught separately as regards all school 
work. 2. The teaching was intended to be of a high 
class. 3. In every way except in form work the boys 
were to retain their association with those on the 
classical side. 4. The chief subjects were to be mathe- 
matics, modern languages, history, Latin (at all events 
at first), science, English. 5. Boys were to be trained for 
the Army examinations but not for those exclusively. 
At first, Bowen thought the clever boys would not 
come to the new side much, in process of time they 
would. Beginning with 27 boys in 1869, the numbers 
had risen to over 80 in 1881 and the progress has 
been continuous ever since. The modern side now 
is about one-third of the whole school and its popu- 
larity is increasing rather than diminishing. At first 
boys had to spend some time in the school before being 
allowed to join the modern side, but it was very soon 
found advisable to relax this rule, and in 1874 com- 
petent new-comers were admitted though only after a 
formal entrance examination. 

Comparing the two classes, those who joined the 
modern side from the commencement of their school 
life and those who passed into it after a year or two of 
classics, it is remarkable to find how clear Bowen 
was as to which produced the better results : those 
who had begun in early age to study the modern 
subjects beat out of the field those who took them 
after spending some time on classical work. ‘‘ The 
certainty of this result”, said Bowen, ‘is such as 
surprises me, and I venture to think that the infer- 
ence from it is most important”. With regard to 
the character of the modern side, intellectual and 
social, Bowen's verdict was that the side consisted for 
the most part of average boys. The entrance examina- 
tion prevented the side from being a dumping ground 
for dullards, but very clever boys were more rare than 
on the classical side. Socially too the modern boys 
have been able to preserve themselves from disfavour, 
and though smaller in number have been capable 
of rivalling the classical in the common outdoor 
games. 

Bowen’s judgment on the actual result of the system 
as tested by experience summarises in admirable form 
the case for those who plead for opportunities for 
modern study in the public schools ; to a greater degree 
than under the classical régime the boys, he said, liked 
their work, and more than that they respected it ; he 
did not find old members of the modern side talk of 
their past studies in the tone of disparagement, which 
is so often adopted in speaking of school experiences 
by those who have been trained in classical scholarship 
without ever rising to its higher regions. 

What is the experience at Harrow to-day? Dr. 
Wood's belief in the possibilities of a modern education 
is almost as emphatic as was Bowen’s. Languages, 
of course, must be scientifically taught; parrot know- 
ledge cannot take the place of parsing and prose 
composition. The teaching of Latin on the modern 
side, Dr. Wood thinks, is probably of little educa- 
tional value, even for the highest boys, the time 
at their disposal being too short. At present the 
universities mainly control the matter; but Harrow, at 
any rate, would welcome the institution of Honour 
schools of French and German at the universities, pro- 
vided these languages were as thoroughly and scienti- 
fically taught as are Greek and Latin. The influences 
at work at Harrow to-day carry on worthily Bowen’s 
tradition of experiment in newer methods. Mr. Colbeck 
properly lays stress on the humanising influences of the 
literary side of modern languages properly taught, as 
against the engrossing and rather narrowing constraint 
of the bald teaching of science. Bowen’s complaint 
that the really clever boys are not attracted by the 
modern method has received recently a convincing 
answer; Pigou, a Fellow of King’s College, Cam- 
bridge, Chancellor’s English Medallist and winner of 
university prizes and first classes almost unlimited, is 
a product of which any school or curriculum, classical 
or modern, might well be proud. 

The tutorial system exists at Harrow though to 
nothing like the same. extent as at Eton; the house- 
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master is the tutor, and though as at Eton the ad- 
vantages of continuous personal contact, and knowledge 
of the development of each boy throughout his school 
life, are fully appreciated, yet the difficulties resulting 
from specialisation threaten the abolition of the tutorial 
system, at any rate for the older boys; a housemaster 
who can really assist the bigger boys in his house, and 
follow them into the higher branches of classics or 
mathematics, science or history, would be indeed 
‘* absolute in all numbers”. 

It is impossible to write of Harrow as a school with- 
out mentioning the school singing. Congregational 
singing is not a thing for which the Church of England 
is remarkable, but it can be heard to perfection, strong, 
unanimous, restrained, in Harrow school chapel; the 
enlargement of the chapel as a memorial, the founda- 
tion-stone for which was laid last year, will make the 
chapel building no less than the chapel service among 
the most attractive in England. The singing in chapel 
is obviously the result of the regular practice of house 
singing and school songs: thanks to the genius of 
Bowen in conjunction with the musical skill of Mr. 
Farmcr, Harrow rejoices in a richer miscellany of 
special songs than any other public school : who can 
have listened to ‘‘ Forty Years on” or ‘‘ Willow the 
King”, thundered forth in Speech room on Speech day 
in unison by hundreds of voices, and not have been 
moved ? We have yet much to relearn from the 
Greeks as to the influence of music on character. 


*.* The next article in this series will be on 
Winchester. 


LES CRAWFORD. 


USH, amiracle! Yes, in Paris, a veritable miracle; 

and among the good Bohemians of the Latin 

Quarter, amazement and awe over this miracle. The 

year 1903, but stranger in miracles than the year when 

Cagliostro most flourished ; the twentieth century, yet 
productive of a miracle quite unprecedented. Thus: 

Facing the fortifications, deserted and still, a waste. 
The hour midnight. No moon—but stars. So sharp a 
frost that the grass is stiff and brittle: that the refuse 
(scraps of paper, old shoes, broken bottles) is covered 
with a frosty sheen: that the mud and puddles of a 
week ago are frozen. Across this waste ground comes 
Paul, the student, in his baggy velvet trousers, slouch 
hat, and flowing coat ; and as he comes he broods over 
a certain bill, which distresses him. Moody is Paul ; 
and he would be alone, and walk on and on with his 
eyes on the ground, and his thoughts concentrated on 
the bill, until he shall have become a happier and a 
blither Paul. And he mutters for the tenth time: 
Deux cent soixante-cing francs, quatre-vingts cen- 
times”. And he asks himself for the tenth time: 
** Mais oui les trouver, mais ot: les trouver?” And he 
groans for the tenth time: ‘‘ Que je suis malheureux, 
mon Dieu. Que je suis malheureux”. And then, all 
of a sudden, a little piping voice says plaintively, 
** Monsieur ”. 

There, on the waste, immediately before Paul, two 
chubby little gentlemen—almost dwarfs—with fresh 
pink cheeks and big blue eyes and a bewildered expres- 
sion, standing on either side of a great iron safe. But 
before Paul can turn and fly the little piping voice 
again rises plaintively : 

“* We have no mother and father, and we do not know 
where we have come from, but we believe we must be 
the Brothers Crawford. Help us, O help us—for we 
have been born of an idea, the idea of one Madame 
Thérése Humbert. So constantly and profoundly have 
her thoughts—everybody’s thoughts—been concen- 
trated on the Brothers Crawford that we have come 
strangely into existence; so great and fearful is this 
woman’s power that we feel ourselves being drawn 
towards her, and ——. Help us, O help us, we are 
going, we are ——.” 

There, on the waste, immediately before Paul, two 
chubby little gentlemen and one great iron safe being 
carried away and away by an invisible force. The 
chubby little gentlemen kick, and struggle, and cry 


out. The safe rocks to and fro, to and fro. But they 
are carried on and on, on and on: and the way they 
are made to follow is the way to the Conciergerie 
Prison. ... 

However, no Crawfords. Not yet; not until one of 
the many amazing days that will make ever-memorable 
the year 1903, the day of the Humbert trial. ‘‘ And 
then”, says Madame Humbert to the examining magis- 
trate, ‘‘ then you will be horrified, you will be stunned, 
you will find it impossible to apologise enough; and I 
shall leave the court on the arm of my dear Frédéric, 
cheered by the multitude, without a stain on my 
character”. What canshe mean? What surprise has 
la Grande Thérése in store? Even Paul cannot answer ; 
but in confidential moments he asks significantly, What 
has become of the two chubby little gentlemen with 
fresh pink cheeks and big blue eyes and a bewildered 
expression, who were born of an idea, who found them- 
selves strangely on a waste beside a safe, who were 
carried away by an invisible force crying piteously for 
help? And Paul is haunted by the little piping voice. 
And again and again he hears the pathetic words : ‘* We 
have no father and mother, and we do not know where 
we have come from, but we believe we must be the 
Brothers ”, Humbugs are they? Not Crawfords 
atall? For in an envelope addressed to the Con- 
ciergerie is a card bearing the inscription: Robert 
Crawford, Reform Club, London, So, a third Crawford; 
although Madame Humbert mentioned only two. And 
the third—what of him? Does not the Reform Club 


positively declare that no one bearing the name of 


Robert Crawford is a member of the club? Another 
miracle? Let us pause to think, to hold our head. 
But no time to think, no time to hold our head ; for here 
comes a telegram from Tiflis, saying ‘‘ Postpone trial at 
any cost. Coming. Crawford”; and a message from 
San Francisco, ‘‘On no account allow Humberts 
bail. Coming. Crawford”; and the startling intelli- 
gence from Sydney, ‘‘ Release prisoners. Thérése great 
martyr. Gravest possible error. Coming. Crawford”. 
Messages and messages: no end of Crawfords. Per- 
haps a Crawford Club. Who knows—perhaps a clan 
of Crawfords? Of the original nephews, many nephews; 
and sons and step-sons and cousins of first to fifth 
degree, and all of them sending telegrams, and 
all of them coming, coming. Nor is this all, 
When a swindler is arrested for the most impudent 
of frauds it is disclosed that he thus introduced 
himself to his victim, ‘‘I will be frank with you, but 
do not betray me. I ama millionaire, and my name 
is—Henri Crawford”. Has everyone gone mad? 
is it every man’s delusion that he is a Crawford? Up 
comes a light-eyed fellow to a boulevard policeman 
saying, ‘‘Take me to Madame Humbert; I am 
Monsieur Crawford. My brother turned into an 
orange, and I ate him ; but you will find the safe in my 
pocket”. Up come idlers toa tipsy camelot who gesticu- 
lates and cries, ‘‘ A bas les cde we ”; and who is 
arrested. Up to Pierre and Gaston, to Mdlles. Mimi 
and Musette, comes Paul, with a grave expression, and 
the words, ‘‘ Pray for two chubby little gentlemen ——”. 
Up from Pierre’s table, again and again, goes a solemn, 
monotonous chanting of 


‘* Where are the Crawfords, where are the Crawfords ? 
Find us the Crawfords, show us the Crawfords, 
The poor, poor Crawfords !” 


And one takes train, one travels. To obscure villages 
hasten journalists, in quest of a clue to the Crawfords. 
No definite tidings : merely an ill-written letter from a 
small provincial tradesman to the effect that he thinks 
he can give the “‘trés honorable rédacteur du ——” 
some fresh information regarding ‘‘les Messieurs 
Crawford”. And the editor bids the rédacteur go ; and 
the rédacteur hears that, some eleven years back, 
the obscure tradesman perceived Madame Humbert 
in close conversation with two foreign - looking 

entlemen in the local café. They looked anxious. 

ey whispered. They were heard to say, “ Trois 
millions”. And the rédacteur writes a picturesque 
article in which he calls the tradesman ‘‘ le brave——”. 
And the rédacteur invariably concludes his article by 


asking : ‘‘ Were they the Crawfords?” And’ perhaps 
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the tradesman is summoned to appear in Paris before 
the examining magistrate : and then Madame Humbert 
cries, ‘‘ Ah, you'will be stunned. Ah, you will find it 
impossible to apologise enough.” But other rédacteurs 
drown and bury the Brothers Crawford. Being 
Americans, they travelled. Perhaps they perished in 
the Martinique eruption; perhaps they were ship- 
wrecked on the high seas : danger is everywhere, why 
should they escape? A clue, a clue—a million for a clue! 
Theosophists, spiritualists, visionaries—help, help ; 
Where is Mdlle. Couesdon, the earthly ambassador of 
the angel Gabriel? Where are they all—the occultists ? 

Why do Mrs. Besant’s Mahatmas in Thibet remain 
silent? Or, to give them their due, was it they who 
despatched the telegrams—psychological telegrams ? 
Or is it that the tremendous Order of the Theosophists 
remains satisfied with the recent midnight miracle : the 
sudden coming into existence of two chubby little 

entlemen who found themselves born of an idea, who 
‘found themselves strangely on a waste beside a safe, 
who found themselves carried away and away by some 
invisible force? Who knows—perhaps the Crawfords 
are Theosophists? Who knows — perhaps Madame 
Humbert is the reincarnation of Madame Blavatsky ? 
Help, we cry, and again, Help! But from whom— 
help? From whom, from ——? We have it: we 
have found the only possible detective, we have found 
the person who performed such wonders in the Dreyfus 
Affair—the Veiled Lady. And we rejoice, and we flush 
with pride, when up comes the honourable Colonel 
du Paty de Clam with the intelligence that Madame 
Humbert herself was the Veiled Lady. 

Ah, Colonel, why have you, of all people, reappeared ? 
This is the last straw ; this means two affairs in one, 
this signifies incalculable mischief and confusion. With 
all your might you maintain that that Madame Thérése 
Humbert—the short, stout, plain, common little woman 
—was the mysterious Veiled Lady. She met you on 
a bridge, in the moonlight. She vanished, like a 
shadow. The penned telegrams, signed ‘‘ Blanche” 
and ‘‘ Speranza”. Where are we? Who is who? 
Is anybody anybody? Are we all Veiled Ladies as 
well as Crawfords? Ycu have done it now, Colonel, 
truly ‘you have done it: for it is announced to-day 
that the genuine Robert Crawford is your noble friend, 
Major Esterhazy! And it is stated that the bordereau 
was written on the top of the safe. And it is affirmed 
that the gallant Major is shortly to provide “light, 
infinite dazzling light”. And up goes the old, old cry 
“‘La vérité est en marche: rien ne !’arrétera”, when 
another voice rings out in clarion tones, ‘‘ Amnesty ” 
and ‘*N’en Parlons Plus”. But you, Colonel du Paty 
de Clam, positively proclaim (as you did once before) 
that, in spite of the Amnesty Bill, you will speak 
when the right moment comes; and that your 
words will astound the universe; and still, and 
always emphatically, do you declare that Madame 
Humbert was the Veiled Lady. So, in Paris, are old 
follies and old feuds revived! True, there remains the 
Amnesty ; and we rejoice at the Amnesty Bill, and we 
tely upon it checking all reference to the Veiled Lady 
when—bang comes the report that General André will 
shortly introduce a measure which, among other things, 
will reinstate Colonel Picquart in the army. Cries from 
the Nationalists, frantic protests from the Royalists, 


furious shouts from Henri Rochefort. Let us pause, 


let us think. But no time to pause, no time to think ; 
for Henri Rochefort declares that the passing of the 
mew measure will entirely do away with the Amnesty 
Bill. Also, he cries, if Colonel Picquart be reinstated, 
then must Colonel du Paty de Clam and Major 
Estethazy be reinstated also. ‘‘La vérité est en 
marche; rien ne l’arrétera”. No—‘‘ N’en Parlons 
Plus ”‘and ‘‘ Amnesty.” Which then ; which ? An end 
to this suspense: one thing or theother!... Night 
falls ; the moon shines ; and the stars twinkle. A fair 
night—a night for beautiful thoughts, for sweet réve- 
‘ties, for lofty resolutions. But wilder grow the rumours, 
‘more and more startling become the declarations, 
‘Who goes there? A Crawford. Pass then, Crawford. 
Who calls? A Crawford. Approach then, Crawford. 


Stop the band in the Taverne Lorraine to hear Pierre 
‘announce to the guests at his table that he can assure 


them with his hand on his heart that ‘‘either Major 


Esterhazy or General Mercier” is Robert Crawford. 
**No”, cries Mdlle. Mimi, ‘‘ Robert Crawford is no 
other than M. Combes”. ‘It is false”, cries Bibi la 
Purée, ‘‘for Iam the celebrated Crawford”. Who is 
that gentleman in the ulster and the tall hat? C’est 
Crawford. Who is this foreigner who would watch 
and admire the sons and daughters of Murger? C’est 
Crawford. Who is that dog who trots to and fro? 
It is the dog of Robert Crawford. But, over there, 
at his table, Paul, the student, holds ‘forth to his 
guests. 

He was muttering for the tenth time ‘‘ Que je suis 
malheureux, mon Dieu. Que je suis malheureux”’, 
when, all of a sudden, a little piping voice said plain- 
tively, ‘‘ Monsieur”. And there, immediately before 
him, two chubby little gentlemen—almost dwarfs—with 
fresh pink cheeks and big. blue eyes and a bewildered 
expression, standing on either side of a safe, And 
before he could turn and fly the little piping voice again 
said plaintively, ‘‘ We have no mother and father, and 
we do not know where we have come from, but we 
believe we must be the Brothers Crawford”. Ah, that 
little piping voice; ah, those sad, sad words. And 
away went the two chubby little gentlemen, and away 
went the safe, and fainter and fainter became the cry 
of help. . . . Enough, however; more than enough. 
Our head turns. Before our eyes, a mist. In our 
throat, a choke. We go pale, we tremble with emotion. 
Who knows, who knows—perhaps we ourselves are the 
Brothers Crawford. 


THE HANDICRAFT OF COOKERY. 


“eat cookery is an art none deny. That it is, or 
ought to be, an exact science few doubt. But it 
is surprising how seldom people recognise that, above 
all things, it is a handicraft; a craft which the hand 
has to learn; a something superadded to its natural 
dexterity with which the mind has comparatively little 
to do. You may, for instance, have the fin flair of a 
Francatelli for delicious flavour, the instinct for actual 
cookery of a Soyer, the higher criticism of a gourmet 
like Brillat-Savarin, but if your hand has not been 
trained to the making of pastry, if you have not had the 
secrets of the craft, as acquired by the experience of 
generations of craft masters, committed to your charge 
during your apprenticeship, all these mental qualities 
will avail you nothing. A smoky stove will add a 
peculiar flavour of its own; a pinch of salt, put 
apparently in most innocuous fashion, to all vegetables 
will make some practically useless; and your palate 
may detect a flaw, but will be unable to tell the 
neglected rule of thumb which is the cause. 

In like manner, looking at cookery not as an art, but 

a science, one may know—as all cooks should know 
though it is simply appalling how few, even professed 
ones, have any grip on such facts—the exact propor- 
tions of various ingredients which can be combined ; the 
exact proportion—for instance—of sugar to butter or 
eggs which is within the bounds of possibility in the 
making of a cake or a pudding; but this knowledge 
will avail you nothing if you fail to whisk those eggs as 
they should be whisked, or are not acquainted with the 
method by which beetroot sugar can be distinguished 
from cane sugar, to the confounding of the grocer. 
Yet it is exactly this quite indispensable handicraftiness 
which not only the cook, but also the mistress of to-day, 
despises as unnecessary. How often one hears as a 
reply to the all-important question of training ‘‘Oh! if 
you please’m’ I have been a parlour ” (or a house or a 
nurse as the case may be) “‘ but I just thought I would 
like the cooking”. Now the obvious reply to this 
should be ‘‘ You may like it, but I doubt if I shall”. 
This answer, however, does not come as a rule. In 
its place some amiable twaddle about being willing to 
learn, and possibly of cooking lessons, obscures what 
should be obvious issues. Cooking lessons! Twelve 
presumably, and probably only demonstration lessons 
at that! Lessons that are good enough should a past- 

‘master of the handicraft desire new ideas or new dishes, 
but for a mere apprentice—even ‘for that journeyman, 
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the kitchenmaid taking her first cook’s place—are simply 
a wile of the devil ! 

What would you think of a carpenter who started in 
business because he fancied he would like the work ? 
What would you think of an employer who engaged 
him on high wages, expecting him to learn the manual 
dexterity and the innumerable rules of thumb required 
for morticing joining planeing sawing &c. in the course 
of twelve lessons during which he would not even have 
a foot-rule in his hand? And if such action would be 
regarded as the height of folly in regard to a carpenter, 
why not in regard to a cook? 

ut here we touch on that fundamental belief that 
anyone can turn his hands to domestic service, that 
it requires no special training, that, briefly, it is not 
a trade—or if it be one, vaguely, that it is what we 
Scotch people call ‘‘ free toom” for rubbish—which lies 
at the root of the disrepute into which it has fallen. 
So the blame for this hideous state of affairs, as, 
indeed for most things which create the domestic 
servant difficulty, lies as much with the employer as the 
employee. By not insisting on training we mistresses 
degrade service in the eyes of many girls who, if the 
entry involved some display of aptitude, would take a 
pride in displaying it. 

Bad as this is in the other branches of domestic 
service, it is a thousand times worse in those whom 
we entrust with the due preparation of our food: 
for—if you think matters out to their logical end—our 
food is practically the love feast of life—in its essence a 
perpetual sacrament. What else indeed can it be, 
seeing that it is a sacrifice of one life in order that 
another may live—aye! even to the vegetarian since you 
can kill a cabbage quite as effectually as you can kill a 
chicken. It may not be the same kind of life it is true, 
though, in good sooth, do we know so much even of 
our own particular kind, that we can afford to lay 
down the law as to what is life and what is not? One 
thing at any rate is certain, chicken or cabbage, it 
is the raw material of ourselves, of our minds and 
bodies, which we calmly entrust to the preparation of a 
— who says she just thinks she would like the job! 

ow the concrete effect of this, the indescribable 
spoiling of good material—and subsequently of good 
digestions—is doubtless the most tangible one also to 
the thoughtless many ; but to those who realise, as all 
should do that every meal we eat is in the highest sense 
a sacrifice, there is something almost appalling in the 
useless holocaust of life, of beauty ; above all in the 
consequent filching from other lives of matter that 
might perhaps have gone towards the making of the 
finest masterpiece the world has ever seen. For even 
a crust of bread gains dignity and claims consideration 
from the thought that in one way man does live by 
bread alone. 

It may be said ‘‘ This is all very fine, and possibly 
very true, but if we can get no one else, we have to be 
thankful that some person does fancy she will like it”. 


' Now here we have one of those owl-and-egg questions 


which it is practically impossible to answer definitely. 
It is clear, however, that if a simple untrained liking 
was not held by many of us mistresses to be sufficient 
qualification for a cook the ‘‘person” in question 
would not be produced. Her disastrous desire would 
die in the eggs ; unless, indeed, her vocation was very 
strong, in which case she would welcome apprenticeship. 
Again, it seems to me, as I have said before, that our 
failure to insist on qualification does lower the vocation 
and so produce the dislike to domestic service which is 
so unmistakable a sign of the times. Of course there 
are those who seek to combat this by still further 
depreciating the responsibility of service ; just as there 
are some—the majority I fear—who believe that they 
will increase the popularity of military service by 
greater freedom, greater opportunity for the license 
which is one, at any rate, of the reasons why parents 
object to enlistment for their sons. I think they are 
wrong; and I believe that the first step towards a 
supply of good cooks is refusal to employ the bad. 

At present the method of producing the ‘‘ person 
who thinks she would like the cooking” is very simple. 
A domestic cataclysm occurs, and some servant—anurse, 
house, or parlour—being of an obliging nature stands 
in the breach, and does the cooking. The gratitude of 


the inept mistress who ought, at a pinch, to be able to do 
this herself at least as well as any other inexperienced 
volunteer, shows itself in gross flattery. This is 
prompted partly by sheer terror at the idea of being 
left absolutely in the lurch, and partly to a less inter. 
ested motive—the natural relief from responsibility 
which a low standard brings with it ; a relief which I 
believe to be at the bottom of the phenomenal patience 
some mistresses have with bad servants; especially 
temporary ones. 

Be that as it may. The deed is done, and one more 
untrained cook is started on her career of crime; since 
it is criminal to devastate an innocent hearth by burn- 
ing tons of coal with all the dampers out, and yet to 
have an oven which is like the Church of Laodicea. 
For stoves are like Rome—the experience of a day 
does not suffice for them. Even when the general 
theory regarding them is mastered, and the various 
methods of softening their tempers acquired from the 
hoar traditions of the craft, they are still apt to 
remain what a dear old Scotch cook of mine, who 
could neither read nor write, called just a ‘‘ brittle 
monkey that will no be raising my pastry”. But 
this good lady did not look at the offender helplessly 
and say with tears ‘‘ I’m sure ma’m I don’t know what 
is up with the stove; I’ve poked it sufficient I’m sure”. 
No! when one bitter cold winter’s morning I exclaimed 
on finding her struggling through a snow drift to 
the ashpit I was met by this confidence ‘‘ Ye see m’m 
she’s just in the mood to burn the whole world, so I’m 
awa’ to fetch her a pail o’ dust and ashes”. 

The stove, however, is but one of the pure handicraft 
secrets to be mastered, though I admit it is one of the 
greatest. Over and over again I have been asked (as 
one who has written a cookery book) to explain—well, 
briefly why fried things are not fried, boiled things not 
boiled, stewed things not stewed, and baked things not 
baked; and I have had to set aside the secondary 
symptoms of greasy cutlets and adamant haricot to 
diagnose the original sin—a faulty fire. Until this is 
perfect, it is really no use learning to bone larks at a 
school of cookery. It may be an amusement for the 
very large class of lady cooks who say complacently, 
**T made perfectly lovely sponge cake for my last 
Wednesday and, mercifully, the cook baked it all right ” 
but it really makes the ‘‘ person” more unbearable. 
Not that I have any quarrel with schools of cookery. 
Simply, it is impossible for them to teach in a few hours 
a handicraft that should be learnt during years of 
patient apprenticeship in scullery and kitchen. 


F. A. STEEL. 


THE OLD MASTERS.—II. 


CONSTABLE. 


A* the Academy this winter are five pictures by 
Constable and an admirable sketch. I do not 
count the replica of the ‘‘ Lock” belonging to Sir 
Charles Tennant; if it is Constable’s at all, it is too 
slick and empty a repetition to hang beside the diploma 
picture. Of these pictures three are large compositions 
with which Constable wrestled hard. The ‘‘ Waterloo 
Bridge ” indeed and the ‘‘ Salisbury from the Meadows” 
(here called the ‘‘ Rainbow ”) remained in his possession 
till his death, subject to retouching; and they were 
among the pieces he looked to for the establishing of 
his place with posterity. This exhibition, then, in con- 
junction with the appearance of Mr. Holmes’s book * 
calls up for yet another review a reputation that is 
gravitating to its great final place between the devil’s 
advocacy of Ruskin and the enthusiasm of the indis- 
criminating devotee. 

The main thesis in the critical part of Mr. Holmes’s 
very careful, fully informed, and excellently written 
book is this; that Constable by his study of the pre- 
vious tradition of painting and adherence in some 
respects to its practice retained a great deal that was 
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valuable and that was lost in the full revolution he led ; 
that Constable thus stands. half with the old masters, 
half with the moderns. These features include the 
deliberate building up of a design in monochrome and 
the obtaining of colour by additions of glaze and solid 
painting through which the unifying effect of the brown 
foundation still tells. 

Mr. Holmes himself, I judge, hesitates between two 
worlds somewhat after the fashion that Constable does 
in his thesis. He owes a theoretic allegiance to the 
older methods, but his active sympathies are more 
liberal than his creed, which would be grudging with a 
new and special art. Let me illustrate this by an in- 
stance which will also point to the danger of a dogmatic 
attitude in these matters. Among modern masters, 
and landscape masters, no one is more remarkable for 
deliberate grandeur in design and a perfectly maintained 
unity of key in tone and colour than Puvis de Chavannes. 
Mr. Holmes pays a very just and well-expressed tribute 
to these powers. But Puvis de Chavannes arrived at 
his results in complete disregard of the procedures in 
ay yd represented by Titian and Rubens respectively. 

e did not prepare a monochrome chiaroscuro founda- 
tion ; he did not obtain his colour by a mixture of solid 
and glaze. He painted direct on a white canvas in 
solid colour and detested glazes. 

That was evidently a very good method for Puvis de 
Chavannes, whose art was not based on chiaroscuro. 
Returning now to Constable, putting aside authority 
and tradition as such, and looking to results, let us try 
to understand the process that went on in his mind and 
decided his practice. Constable’s general attitude was 
not to adopt a practice merely because he found it in an 
old master. He had nothing of ‘‘snobisme”, though 
also nothing of personal conceit. He studied the 
masters for help on the way to what he called 
‘nature ”, he was convinced that there were beauties 
in nature their eyes had missed, and he varied his 
methods freely to capture these.* 

The beauty of nature always included for Constable 
something of the ‘‘ chiaroscuro” that Puvis de 
Chavannes, for his particular purposes, ruled out, a 
strong opposition of light anddark. But, and this was 
the modern, rebellious part of his vision, he saw these 
lights and darks very definitely of their natural colour, a 
green of fields and trees against the silver of the sky. It 
is in his sketches and studies that we get, fresh and un- 
impaired, the enthusiastic impression of this particular 
beauty, and, as Mr. Holmes points out, we also get 
Constable’s design at its best and most original. If, on 
the other hand, we turn to many of his large completed 
pictures, like the ‘‘ Valley Farm” in the National 
Gallery, all that Constable went out for to see and 
paint is frequently lost ; in the process of building up a 
‘finished picture” the reason of his original pleasure 
has been worried out of it, and we have nothing but 
trees of a tiresome brown and a not very interesting 
design. I should therefore debit the old masters with 
this luckless stage of Constable’s practice, though I 
should credit them, as Mr. Holmes does, with the 
training of his instinct for picture-making, the training 
that told unconsciously when he went out to sketch, 

What, then, happened in between ? We shall under- 
stand if we turn to the sketch in the present Old 
Masters ; for there we shall find the seeds of the de- 
plorable brownness and dryness that invade or conquer 
the finished works. In this sketch Constable has struck 
in, over a dark ground, exactly the charm of the scene 
as he apprehended it. The notation is broad and 
summary, and between his notes he has left the brown 
ground to tell in patches. These patches leave his 
colour to a certain extent relative ; the sketch hangs, 
because of their presence and the ground’s, undecided 
between a perfectly frank colouring and an embrowned 
relative colouring ; but where the green is, it is green, 
not mixed up with and compromised with brown ; its 
intention remains perfectly clear. What is more, 
these brown patches play a part in the drawing and 


* Mr. Holmes, in his account of Constable’s methods, has over- 
looked an important notice cited in Thornbury’s ‘* Turner”. A French 
landscape painter inquired what his methods were, and he replied that 
Rs, mn ad he had no method, and got his pictures up he did not 

now how ”. 
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design of the sketch, in a design that is very complete 
and satisfactory so far as it goes.* 

Now at this point Constable had within his grasp 
practically a new art; an art in which what had been 
up till now regarded as the preliminary state of a 
painting should be accepted, given a particular kind 
of subject and aim, as the final; he was in sight 
of the picture-sketch, an ideal that Delacroix played 
with in his speculations, an ideal that is probably the 
only way of preserving and communicating, for an 
artist like Constable, the shock of natural beauties. 
But his mind, so strong on the instinctive side, so 
sharply and inventively awake in immediate presence 
of his subject, was a timider and less certain instru- 
ment in the coolness of the studio. There he still 
owned obedience to the tradition of exhibition-finish, 
and the problem that harassed him to the end was to 
bring his fresh immediate sketch into a final condition 
that would meet the requirements of an ideal that was 
not really his own, and for which his powers were less 
fitted. Suppose him bringing the sketch (No. 33) 
home and asking himself, How am I to make 
an enlarged composition from this? The problem is 
by no means simple: it could not be met by geometrical 
enlargement. The rough patches of brown would on 
that scale take an absurd disproportion: yet without 
them the sketch would lose the vigour of its drawing. 
The picture had therefore to be designed afresh. But 
further, the tone had to be decided one way or another, 
in favour of the frank notation of the colour-patches or 
in favour of the brown interstices. And further still, 
on the big scale, more natural filling must be put into 
these broad summaries of tone and colour to make 
them equally plausible, or the blanks, the interstices, 
must be taken as the basis and regularised into a 
formula. It was in accordance with his answer to 
these problems that Constable succeeded, failed or 
trimmed in his big pictures. When he went at his 
subjects on the big scale in exactly the same spirit as 
at his sketches, enlarging not only his size, but his 
vision and his handling, he had a splendid success. 
His real discovery was the huge sketch on the six-foot 
scale, such as we have it in the two Vaughan bequest 
pictures at Kensington, the ‘‘ Hay Wain” and the 
‘* Leaping Horse”. In one or two instances, when he 
had obtained full control and assurance of his picture 
on this scale, he was able to pacify some of its furies 
and enrich some of its beauties in a version conceived 
more nearly in ordinary picture terms. Thus the 
‘* Leaping Horse” now at the Academy is well worth 
having besides the big sketch; it is in some respects 
of arrangement and texture improved, though many 
artists will prefer the sharper accent, the new-invented 
language and directly-inspired execution of the other. 
In a lesser degree this is true of the ‘‘Hay Wain”, 
in a lesser still of ‘*‘ Waterloo Bridge”, which is more 
worried by small after-thoughts of knife-work. 

But the comparative or flat failures on the big scale 
were more numerous than the successes. The inspira- 
tion did not always hold ; the original material was not 
always sufficient. Left alone with his sketch-document 
and his invention, Constable, compared with Turner, 
was a child in picture-making. To the last, in com- 
positions over which he had laboured, things linger 
about in his foreground, as for example that of the 
‘* Rainbow ”, like furniture unpacked that has not found 
its right place. The parts of the puzzle rarely click 
together. If they did not come right in the first sketch, 
they often wandered farther apart. Constable had not 
the godlike control and assurance of the creator of the 
sea and shipping in Turner’s early marine (12), that 
made all things work together for the good of the 
picture. Watch him over the sketch, from the first un- 
satisfactory, of the ‘‘Glebe Farm”. Picture and sketch 
hang together now in the National Gallery. He combs 
out his sketch, losing such merit as it had in its smack 
of natural teasing wilfulness. He tickles up its fore- 

* Mr. Holmes often speaks of the want of ‘‘shapeliness” in 


Constable’s touch and that of moderns generally. The charge is fair 
enough, and Constable was never a fime draughtsman. But for 


Constable the question of touch was complicated by the desire to find 
an expression for the intricate mystery of matter like foliage. The 
mannered caligraphy of Wilson, and the definite forms of earlier 
painting did not present a solution. A 
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und vainly. He misunderstands his own impressions, 
ike a confused speaker who cannot read his notes. 
When this happens to Constable, what follows is often 
this. His sky blue, which has always a trace of 
Prussian blue in it, not disagreeable in his best 
work, becomes cross; his shade colour for clouds 
becomes rusty, and brown, with rapid strides, comes 
out from its lurking-places, and takes possession of 
the scene. 

Something of all this happened with the ‘‘ Rainbow ” 
picture. The general conception was superb. Constable 
had determined to take over from Rubens the rainbow 
as a great composing form, to throw its huger Roman 
arch over the Gothic of Salisbury, and to combine with 
‘this flashing wet lights and angry darks of his own. 
But the observer, in the anxious toils of the designer, 
was for once tripped up and encumbered. Constable 
seems never to have looked for himself at a rainbow, 
and exaggerated Rubens’s hint of blue and yellow 
into a singularly false and ugly account of it; 
though he did not, it is true, conceive it, like 
De Wint, as a sort of repeating decimal of colours. 
These key colours upset his whole scheme. Every- 
thing went a little wrong, and in the attempt to 
get things right Constable forced everywhere, adding 
impastos and glazings that doubtless were more 
plausible at the moment of their application. The 
result is a splendid suggestion of a picture ; but rendered 
in theatrical terms. If we had this picture in the con- 
dition of the ‘‘ Leaping Horse” sketch it would be one 
of the greatest of the century. As it is, it is one of the 
most extraordinary, and in thought affects one almost 
like Goya’s ‘‘ Maypole ”. 

I may seem to have given too controversial a cast to 
my notice of Mr. Holmes, but my criticism of his funda- 
mental position will I hope be taken as a tribute to the 
force, interest and partial truth of his argument. The 
merits of the book otherwise I must briefly recount. 
The sketch of landscape up to Constable is learned 
and full of acute remarks. I may point particularly 
to what is said of Claude, of the greater adventure 
and force of his studies as compared with his paintings, 
and to the discriminating and much-needed defence of 
Salvator Rosa. The same independent thought marks 
Mr. Holmes’s treatment of later painters, which I must 
not attempt to review, but I welcome particularly the 
justice he does, among the latest, to Mr. Steer. It is 
by an oversight, surely, that he picks out ‘‘ design ” 
as a conspicuous merit in Mr. Mark Fisher. The 
book closes with a list of Constable’s paintings year 
by year, based on careful personal study, in the light 
of the documents, which makes a useful groundwork 
for acomplete list. When Mr. Holmes brings out a new 
edition it would be an excellent thing if his critical 
work were bound up with Leslie’s ‘‘ Life and Letters ” 
in place of the chapters condensing that material. 
Constable explained his attitude so completely and with 
such marked literary charm that none of this material 
should be missing in what might well become the 
classical work on the subject. 

One other suggestion I may find space to make. It 
is for a revision of the opening remarks. Mr. Holmes 
lays it down that ‘‘ The beautiful is that which is 
capable of exciting feelings of exhilaration and refine- 
ment in the highest intellects through the trained 
senses”. Even if we qualify by putting ‘‘ most” 
before ‘‘ beautiful” and give a special meaning to “‘ in- 
tellect ” this is still an example of the fallacy of defining 
Beauty in terms of something else. It is therefore 
tautological, for if ‘‘ refinement ” means anything here, 
it means ‘‘ beauty” ; if it does not mean beauty, beauty 
is not defined. And it is untrue; because a man 
may be in such a mood that he perceives beauty with- 
out being in the least exhilarated. Exhilaration is 
a frequent concomitant of the perception of beauty, 
as it is of many other things such as the imbibing 
of liquor. Later on, Mr. Holmes says, “ Art, as 

we have seen, reveals beauty by evoking feelings of 


-exhilaration and refinement in the intellect through the . 


trained senses”. Mr. Holmes means apparently that 
art evokes feelings of exhilaration and refinement (i.e. 
beauty) by revealing beauty. But this is confusing 
Art with Beauty; and Mr. Holmes in the next sentences 


speaks is concerned with the revelation not only of 
beauty but of significance. 

The splendidly reproduced illustrations are in some 
cases better than the originals, for Constable’s manner 
of sketching gives extraordinary force to black and 


white. 
D. S. M. 


THE INVARIABLE BADNESS OF AMATEUR 
ACTING.—II. 


ASSUMING that the current cares and complications 

of life may have blurred your impression of what 
I was saying last Saturday, I venture to refresh your 
memory. I was dilating on the peculiar charm often 
possessed by the work of amateurs in writing and other 
arts—that quality of exquisiteness which is always, 
inevitably, lacking in the work of professionals. And 
I was wondering why, on the other hand, the work of 
the amateur mime never is remarkable for anything but 
its feebleness and clumsiness. 

That the vast majority of amateur mimes should 
merely flounder does not, of course, surpriseme. What 
else should they do? They go in for private theatricals, 
not with any inward impulse for the art of acting, but 
just for the fun of the thing, as a variation from the 
common round of amusements in country-houses. As 
on the professional stage, so on the amateur stage, 
the conditions foster a certain freedom between 
the sexes, and many amateur mimes regard their art 
less as an end in itself than as a means to flirtation. 
In such diversions as sport or gambling there can be no 
sexual element. A woman who rides to hounds, or 
goes out with the guns, is doing a mannish thing, and 
ceasing, for the time, to be a woman. She does not 
distract attention from the fox or the birds, and presum- 
ably does not seek to distract it : she, too, is exclusively 
a minister of death. Similarly, when men and women 
play cards, their aim is to win one another’s money ; 
and this stern enterprise precludes any kind of dalli- 
ance. But in rehearsing a play there is nothing to 
prevent, and much to encourage, a tender familiarity. , 
There is nothing to make either the man forget his 
manhood or the woman her womanhood. And the fact 
that the man is impersonating by the way another man, 
and the woman another woman, creates for them a 
mutual sense of greater freedom and less responsibility. 
Innumerable other motives there are by which 
amateur mimes are made. A _ middle-aged man 
told me, the other day, that he had taken to 
amateur acting because of an accident which had 
slightly injured his eyesight. He had no longer been 
able to shoot straight, and consequently there had been 
a heavy fall in the quantity and quality of his invita- 
tions. As he was a bachelor, and not very rich, and 
fond of the country, and gregarious, this had been 
for him a serious matter. And so he had taken 
counsel with himself, had thrown himself enthusi- 
astically into the art of acting, and had now won his 
way back to the favour he had forfeited. ‘‘I know I 
can’t act for nuts”, he said. ‘‘ But then, hey can’t 
act for nuts, either. So what does it matter?” a 
a real efficiency in acting would be as disastrous for 
him as had been his crooked shooting. 

Not many amateur mimes are, like this gentleman, 
conscious of their own defects. And this brings me to 
one of the solutions for their mysterious badness. 
They are never told—never told personally—how bad 
they are, or even that they are not very good indeed. 
I know that the professional mimes get very little in 
the way of frank criticism. The average critic finds far 
greater difficulty in understanding the rudiments of 
acting than in understanding even the intricacies of 
dramaturgy. So he takes the safe course of peppering 
every cast with such epithets as ‘‘ manly ”, ‘‘ sincere”, 
‘* polished”, ‘‘ sympathetic”. In his opinion, what 
the leading man does is always “ perhaps 
best thing he has yet done”; and ‘‘ nothing could” 
ever ‘‘be better than the performance of” the 
leading lady; and even the small fry always give 
“valuable assistance” and (as though one might 


‘implies the obvious truth that the Art of which he 


expect them to be treacherous) “loyal help”. ‘Never- 
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theless, there are a few critics who really can (and 
dare) discriminate bad from good acting. And for these 
critics the performers have a wholesome respect, and 
from them learn many wholesome lessons in their art. 
The amateurs, on the other hand, move in an atmo- 
sphere of untainted adulation. Their friends, and 
their servants, and their villagers, vie with one 
another in loudness of applause. And even the 
expert dramatic critic never dreams of being any- 
thing but dulcet. Of course, he is not often there at 
all. Books by amateurs are published, and paintings 
by amateurs are exhibited, and so are criticised by the 
experts. But (thank Heaven!) private theatricals are 
nearly always given in private or remote places, and 
the expert escapes them. Now and again, however, 
Fate drops him into one of these private or remote 
places. And he, basely, does not attempt to improve 
the occasion by telling the truth. Last year, a well- 
known expert went to stay at a house in ——-shire. 
His hostess was a lady of much lustre and importance 
in the county. The expert, when he arrived, found 
her rehearsing a play. It appeared that the rector 
of the village church had set his heart on an east- 
window, and that his appeal for subscriptions had 
not had a very hearty response. So the expert’s 
hostess had organised a theatrical entertainment, to be 
given in aid of the fund. Two playlets, of an old- 
fashioned and unpretentious kind, were to be enacted in 
the village schoolroom. In each of them the expert’s 
hostess had assigned to herself the leading part. This 
she had done, not because she had ever acted before, 
nor because she had any great wish to act now, but 
rather because she owed it to her position not to appear 
in a subordinate capacity even on the stage. Her 
husband disapproved strongly of the whole schemne. It 
was only under strong protest that he attended the 
performance. The expert happened to be sitting next 
to him; and the notion that the husband was with 
difficulty repressing his contempt and mortification 
made it the more difficult for the expert to re- 
press his own hysterical mirth at what was pass- 
ing on the stage. The helpless awkwardness of 
the untried amateur is not in itself amusing; 
but when it is brought into an even conflict with the 
dignity and easy grace of a great lady moving in her 
own sphere of influence, the result (according to the 
expert) is something quite irresistibly droll and delight- 
ful. Throughout the evening, the husband sat silent. 
When the curtain fell, he turned to the expert and said, 
in perfect seriousness and good faith, ‘‘ Well, I never 
could have believed it. Of course, she can’t do any- 
thing really great in such parts as those. Nobody 
could. But I should like to see her as—well, say as 
‘La Dame aux Camélias’”. Later, the expert found 
himself saying to his hostess, for want of anything 
better to say, ‘‘1 should like very much to see you as 
‘La Dame aux Camélias’. It is a part that would suit 
you”. The other day, he heard that the rector was 
agitating for a new font, and that ‘‘La Dame aux 
Camélias ” was in rehearsal. 

Certainly, the absence of criticism is one of the 
blights on amateur acting. But the real mischief lies 
deeper. It is inherent in the art of acting. Acting is 
essentially a public art. A man might paint or write, 
with some pleasure, on a desert island. But he could 
not act there. Not less than the orator, the actor must 
have an audience to work on. Now, it were no great 
gratification to an orator to address none but small and 
select audiences, even if these audiences were composed 
of finely critical persons. The fact that his work does 
not endure beyond the moment of its performance 
makes its essential for him to be heard at large. 
Similarly, the man who has any real impulse for acting 
will not be satisfied with private or semi-private 
triumphs—would not be satisfied by them even if the 
er or semi-private audiences were composed of 

nely critical persons, and not of persons who applaud 
with equal enthusiasm whatever he may happen to do. 
Such triumphs may be gratifying enough to the vanity 
of the duffer. But the man who feels that he has it in 
him to act will crave for a wider field. To that wider 
field he cannot attain if he continue to be an amateur 
actor. Consequently, he becomes a professional actor 
as soon as ever he can. And thus the amateur stage is 


always automatically deprived of such persons as might, 
if they tarried on it, become its ornaments. Only the 
duffers tarry on it. Max. 


INSURANCE: THE BOOMING OF BIGNESS. 


AMERICAS insurance papers are vastly entertaining 
when the opportunity presents itself for booming 
bigness. This opportunity occurs regularly in the early 
days of January, when with admirable promptitude the 
New York Life Insurance Company issues its annual 
report. 

There are no ordinary dictionary words adequate to 
describe the sentiments of an American editor when 
confronted with the colossal magnitude of the opera- 
tions of the New York Life. He tells us in superlative 
superlatives that the new business of 1902 exceeded 
three hundred million dollars. The figures look so 
much more imposing in dollars than in pounds sterling, 
that it seems appropriate to give them in this form. 
Doubtless in this country we are old-fashioned and 
behind the times, but somehow this eulogy of mere 
magnitude fails to create a favourable impression upon 
our old-world mind. The New York Life is indeed 
excellent inasmuch as it has persuaded so many people 
to acquire the benefits of life assurance, but the reflec- 
tion forces itself upon us that the assured could have 
done so much better had they taken their policies with 
offices which consider merit of more importance than 
magnitude. 

In all these extravagant eulogies, and we have read 
several, there is no hint that the expenditure is exces- 
sively high, there is no mention of the fact that the rate 
of interest is steadily declining, no comparison of the 
mortality experienced with the mortality provided for, 
no reference to the bonuses on policies being vastly less 
than the estimates issued to induce people to take 
policies, no sort of a dim notion anywhere that merit is 
of any importance in connexion with a life assurance 
policy. There is bigness here, bigness there, and big- 
ness everywhere. This item runs into tens of millions 
of dollars; that item reaches hundreds of millions of 
dollars, and another feature runs into thousands of 
millions of dollars. To make matters more impressive 
the total receipts and payments since the formation of 
the company are carefully tabulated, with the idea that 
the reader, like the editor, may be fairly overcome by 
the hugeness of the amounts. 

We cannot but admire the energy of the officials ; 
we cannot but recognise their entire success in 
accomplishing the objects they set before themselves, 
and we cannot but ask whether the ability and the 
energy displayed could not be advantageously directed 
into quite other channels. Accustomed as we are to 
see the best British offices striving to promote the 
welfare of their existing members, absolutely declining 
to pay extravagant commission and to obtain new 
business at excessive cost, it is impossible to avoid 
contrasting the British and the American ideals of 
insurance management. We fully recognise that the 
Americans are the best insurance missionaries. They 
compel people whom the British offices would never 
reach to purchase insurance for large amounts ; they 
have their “‘ hustlers” and their “lightning agents”. 
They pay the hugest of huge commissions to men who 
can produce vast volumes of business ; and in order to 
reach the magnitude required of them it often pays the 
agents to let the policy-holder pay but a small part of 
the premium for the first year. The commission the 
agent receives is so much larger after reaching a certain 
limit that he can well afford to pay some or all of the 
first premium on policies which enable him to obtain a 
higher rate of commission on his total business for the 

ear. 

r The aim of the huge American offices seems to us to 

be a mistake. Let us listen by all means to their cogent 

arguments in favour of assurance, and then let us go 
quietly away and take our policy in some sound, strong, 
economical old British office that will give chief con- 
sideration to the welfare of its members, and care little 
or nothing whether it is large or small, provided only 
that it produces the best possible results for those who 


belong to it. 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 


THE PASSIVITY OF LUXURY AND PENURY. 
To the Editor of the Satrurpay ReEviEew. 


22 January, 1903. 

Sir,—Your article is doubtless open to no criticism 
so far as the pathetic facts discussed are concerned, but 
are the conclusions quite correct? Have you fully 
considered the arguments of the immortal Mr. McQuedy 
on the imperial tyranny of environment ? 

Mr. Harry de Windt says that in Skedni-Kolymsk 
he met a political exile who had been in that place of 
treeless, frozen penury but seven years: a once famous 
professor of anatomy. Even in that short time the 
man of brains had grown weary of science and felt 
interest in but one topic—Parisian music-halls. 

Is there any difference between the passivity of penury 
and the passivity of luxury? Was not Beau Brummell 
as dead to abstract ideas as Colin Clout? I cannot 
think that the mental abstraction necessary for the 
artistic folding of a tie is greater than that required for 
the artistic cultivation of potatoes. The dson of a 
Newton reared from birth in the environments of 
poverty displays the passivity of penury: the grandson 
of an Essex thirteen-and-sixpence-a-week labourer 
reared from birth in the environments of wealth displays 
the passivity of luxury. 

The res angusta domi grips me, but I offer to pay the 
sum of two shillings and sixpence (sic) to any charity 
you may name, should you give me a credible instance 
of two or three women of fashion gathered together for 
one half-hour, who have not in conversation touched 
the subjects of clothes, babies or the moral or immoral 
vagaries of their friends, enemies and acquaintances, and 
I offer the same sum should you give me one credible 
instance of two or three men of fashion gathered 
together for one half-hour, who have not in conversation 
discussed sport, wine and women—probably with breach 
of Mr. Bowdler’s taboo. Schopenhauer never lost his 
bet of a lifetime. 

The submerged and people of fashion come into this 
world with the same approximate brain-power. It is 
the deadening effects of extreme environments of poverty 


’ and wealth which induce on the one hand the passivity 


of penury, on the other the passivity of luxury. 


THE PENRHYN DISPUTE. 
To the Editor of the Saturpay REvigew. 
21 Exchange Square, Glasgow, 

Sir,—Will you allow me to put in a word for Lord 
Penrhyn’s attitude, according to my understanding of 
it. It seems to be assured that his Lordship’s refusal 
to acknowledge the quarry committee is due to pride or 
obstinacy on his part, and that his action cannot be 
justified on economic grounds. I believe that to be a 
complete mistake. 

I think Lord Penrhyn is more than justified, he is 
highly to be honoured for asserting and maintaining, 
at great cost, a most valuable and important principle. 
That principle is that in the hiring of labour the terms 
should be set by the employer, and accepted or rejected 
by the workmen individually, according to their different 
needs and likings. Wages are ultimately fixed by the 
law of supply and demand. The only question is 
whether that law should be allowed to work in indi- 
vidual bargaining with the minimum, or by the collective 
method with the maximum of loss by friction. 

Adopting Lord Penrhyn’s method, an employer must 
give the full market wages and conditions, or he could 
not get workers: he must continue doing so or he 
could not keep them. The workers need no committee 
or union to protect them, the economic law will do that 
for them, as it does for domestic servants. By this 
method, management is more efficient, production 
greater, goods cheaper, profits and wages both higher, 
and the relations of employers and employed more 
friendly than under the system of collective bargaining, 
which involves continual harassment and danger to 
employers without any real advantage to the workmen. 
Your space prevents me from elaborating this. 

Lord Penrhyn, I would say fortunately, refuses to 


admit the principle of collective bargaining, which other 
employers have lacked courage to resist. Employers 


generally should follow his example, and if not strong: 


enough to do so separately, should unite, not to make 
bargains but for defence only. They should leave every 
employer to make his own bargain, but they should 
unite to fight every strike, refusing to enter into the 
merits of the dispute. 1 am, your obedient servant, 
T. S. Crees. 

[Our correspondent’s theory is that the employed 
should be in the hands of the employer, a solution 
doubtless very convenient to one side in labour disputes, 
but not equally so for the other.— Eb. S. R.| 


JUDGES’ CHARGES. 
To the Editor of the SaturpAy REVIEW. 


Dublin, January, 1903. 

Str,—Your remarks on the judge’s charge in the 
Taff Valley Railway case suggest to me a somewhat 
wider discussion of the subject, for it is in criminal 
trials that the faults of these charges are most 
apparent. Ina civil action if the judge misdirects the 
jury, the verdict may be set aside and a new trial 
ordered; and if by a partisan speech he induces the 
jury to find a verdict contrary to the weight of evidence, 
that verdict can be set aside also. In both cases the 
Court of Appeal in ordering a new trial may make 
remarks which are not very complimentary to the judge 
who tried the action. But even if the Home Office 
were as ready to set aside a verdict obtained by wrong 
methods as the Court of Appeal is in civil cases, it 
would not affect the judge. For though the Home 
Secretary has the power of reversing his decisions, the 
judge does not look upon him as a superior but 
as an inferior—which in legal knowledge and acumen 
he probably is. And as the Home Secretary 
gives an unreasoned decision, often based on a 
good deal that was not brought out at the trial 
as well as what took place there, his reversal 
does not necessarily imply that either judge or jury 
went wrong, and has therefore no tendency to prevent 
the repetition of objectionable charges and erroneous 
verdicts. Until we have a Court of Criminal Appeal, 
the press is the only corrector of errors at criminal 


trials; and those who seek to perpetuate the errors 


that are systematically committed there are con- 
sequently loud in declaiming against ‘‘trial by news- 
paper”. Butin ninety-nine cases out of a hundred, 
re-trial by newspaper affords the only means of correct- 
ing the blunders of the judge and jury which are 
unfortunately much too frequent in spite of this check. 
Let me touch on verdicts before dealing with judges’ 
charges. In all trials of importance a pretty full report 
of the evidence usually appears in the columns of the 
newspapers, local if uot general. The intelligence of 
ordinary common jurors is not of a very high order. 
Numbers of persons who read the newspaper reports 
are much better able to estimate the effect of the 
evidence than they are. The demeanour of the witnesses 
no doubt goes for something in many cases: but 
common jurors are not always able to distinguish be- 
tween the confusion of a liar and that of an honest but 
somewhat stupid witness. Moreover the objection to 
re-trial by newspaper has been raised in cases like the 
famous Maybrick trial in which verbatim reports—used 
by the judge himself in summing up—appeared in the 
local press and nothing turned on the demeanour of the 
witnesses whom nobody suspected of deliberate lying : 
while it is evident that the common jurors were quite 
out of their element in dealing with a matter of such 
complexity and might probably have tossed up for a 
verdict with as good a chance of arriving at a right one. 
To return to the judge’s charge. The judge before 
his elevation to the Bench has usually been for several 
years a successful advocate. This habit of advocacy is 
not easily shaken off; and if there is not some one to 
say ‘‘ You are acting as an advocate, not a judge”, it 
is not likely to be laid aside by a man of mature 
age as a judge usually is when appointed. The 
vocate moreover knows how to impress a jury. 
He knows how to arrange the facts given in evi- 
dence, passing lightly over those on one side, exagge- 
rating those on the other, and occasionally dropping 
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into something very much like a suppressio veri or 
a suggestio falsi. Now it is much better that the 
evidence should not be summed up at all than that 
it should be summed by a judge who is in this 
mood. A marshalling of everything on one side 
and suppression or depreciation of everything on the 
other by a person whom the jury is taught to regard as 
impartial and as influenced only by considerations of 
justice is, I believe, the main source of erroneous verdicts 
in criminal cases. A judge who had been in the habit 
of arguing cases before courts not juries would probably 
deliver a much fairer charge. The one-sided address 
which often carries a jury with it will not influence the 
Judicial Bench. The man who wishes to succeed there 
must give a fair consideration to everything that is 
urged on the other side and do his utmost to supply a 
satisfactory answer. He is an advocate too, but he has 
to adopt a mode of advocacy which brings him more 
nearly into the position of an investigator and weigher 
of arguments pro and con which ought to be the position 
of ajudge. To place before the jury an imperfect one- 
sided and perhaps erroneous summary of the evidence 
and then urge a conviction on the basis of that summary 
is, in a judge, a wrong for which the law provides no 
remedy unless it be re-trial by newspaper. A verbatim 
report of the Maybrick trial including the charge (with 
some notes pointing out the errors of it) was published 
a few years ago by Mr. J. H. Levy. Those who desire 
to study to what lengths a judge may be carried in a 
charge without any other correction than that involved 
in re-trial by newspaper would do well to read over the 
charge and compare it with the evidence for themselves. 
The press in such cases is performing an important 
public duty which there is nobody else to perform. 
Truly yours, JURIST. 


DEATH FROM LEISURE. 
To the Editor of the SaturpAy Review. 
Colchester, 28 January, 1903. 
Sir,—It may be of interest to the writer of the article 
“Life and Rest” in your current impression, if I 
suggest, as a possible source of the ‘‘ little dialogue” 
referred to, ‘‘ The Student’s Guide” by the Rev. John 
Todd Chapter II. It stands there as follows: ‘‘ Pray, 
of what did your brother die?” said the Marquis 
Spinola to Sir Horace Vere. ‘‘He died sir” replied 
he, ‘‘of having nothing to do”. |‘‘ Alas, sir” said 
Spinola ‘‘that is enough to kill any ‘general of us 
all’”. No doubt the brother was Sir Francis Vere, 
who died in 1608. Your obedient servant, 
E. K. FRANcIs. 


TREES IN LONDON. 
To the Editor of the Saturpay Review. 
Temple, 28 January, 1903. 
Sir,—Who is responsible for the destruction of the 
trees which used to surround the church of S. Clement 
Danes in the Strand? At the time of the Jubilee these 
trees received very unkind treatment from the authori- 
ties who sanctiored the erection of stands in the church- 
yard; now they have disappeared altogether. They 
were always a grateful and pleasant sight and presented 
no serious obstruction to the traffic. It does not 
appear that the enlarging of the roadway necessitated 
the removal of the trees. The church has lost its only 
natural beauty. *'" Yours faithfully, 
A. Moressy WHITE. 


THE ENGLISH DOMESTIC SERVANT. 
To the Editor of the SaruRDAY REviEw. 


27 January. 
Sir,—Domestic experiences are being recorded in 
“the SATURDAY”. T think mine is unique. A butler 
was to be interviewed. At the time appointed for 
mutual inspection a visiting card was brought me, 
copper-plated, as follows :.‘‘ EdwardRobinson, Esq.”. 
I did not trouble Mr. Robinson to come upstairs, but 
thought the £1 it cost me to bring him up from the 
country very well expended, as the card remains in my 

possession. I am, faithfully yours, 
An ARCHDEACON’s WIFE. 


REVIEWS. 


THE BRITISH SOLOMON. 


‘*A History of Scotland.”. By Andrew Lang. In 
Three Volumes. Vol. H. London: Blackwood. 
1902. 15s. net. 


M® LANG is more at home in the subject-matter 

of this volume than he was when dealing with 
the early history of Scotland. The sixteenth century, 
with its tangled web of intrigue and conspiracy, appeals 
to his taste for the bizarre and the mysterious; and it 
is with the second and most thrilling part of this 
century that he is here concerned. This volume suffers 
equally with its predecessor from a defective sense of 
proportion, and an inordinate amount of space is 
devoted to such episodes as the Gowrie Plot which have 
little or no connexion with the main thread of events. 
Those who desire a connected sketch of the period in 
which the relative importance of transactions is care- 
fully appraised, will not find it here, and will get more 
help from Mr. Hume Brown’s second volume. But 
those who ask for evidence whereby to test accepted 
theories and at the same time like their evidence 
collected for them will find that Mr. Lang has put 
together nearly all they need in a readable and some- 
times in an entertaining form. 

It is to the latter half of this volume that one turns 
with most interest. The story of Queen Mary is 
threadbare by this time. We know what to think of 
Elizabeth’s dealings with her unhappy cousin. We 
have learned to rate at their true value the learned 
logomachies which have raged round the tragedy of 
Kirk o’ Fields and the notorious Casket Letters. The 
truth is still to seek upon these subjects ; and the most 
plausible guesses at truth which have been from time to 
time suggested are tolerably well known. But the 
career of James VI. as a Scottish monarch has been 
less thoroughly explored ; and Mr. Lang is at his best in 
tracing the adventures of the British Solomon’s mino- 
rity, the diplomacy of his maturer years, and his 
relations with the Kirk. There are two well-known 
anecdotes which represent the sum total of the impres- 
sions of most people about this period of Scottish 
history. The one is that the younger Bothwell told 
James he ought to be hanged if he did not prevent his 
mother’s execution, and that the King received the 
threat with an uneasy laugh; the other that Andrew 
Melville, for a very different cause, plucked James by 
the sleeve and addressed him as God’s silly vassal. 
These anecdotes are true, but they do not exhaust the 
situation. There were times in the early life of James 
when he was threatened or coerced by his nobles and 
browbeaten by the preachers. But on the whole, and 
when the paucity of his resources is allowed for, James 
played an active, sometimes a vigorous part, in the im- 
broglios of Scottish politics. He matched one clique 
of nobles against another. While the preachers 
breathed threats and insult James was acting, and on 
the question of episcopacy, which was to him the all- 
important question, he got his way in the long run. 
He thus attained to some success; and it must be 
added that his policy, in the abstract, had many argu- 
ments in its favour. Harassed on the one side by a 
vociferous minority of theocratic visionaries, on the 
other by the silent resistance of a Catholic party in 
which, as we are told by Mr. Lang, the numerical 
majority of his subjects may have been enrolled at the 
beginning of his reign, he took a middle course and 
aimed, like Elizabeth in England, at establishing a 
government which should be above all parties and 
should express, in its ecclesiastical policy, the views of 
moderate laymen. The Via Media which James took 
in Scotland was of a Presbyterian complexion; but 
it was, equally with the Anglicanism of Elizabeth, a 
studious compromise. On the other hand the means 
employed in the promotion of this policy will not bear 
examination. There can be no doubt that James was a 
Protestant at heart. Yet he wrote with his own hand, 
at a time when he had need of Catholic support, to 
entreat the Pope's assistance and promise full satisfac- 
tion in all matters of religion. There is again no doubt 
that he was secretly in favour of religious toleration. 
Yet when the Catholics were no longer essential to his 
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cause, he abandoned the less considerable of them to 
the tender mercies. of the Kirk as a solatium for the 
indignity of royal interference in its government. The 
persecutions which he inflicted on his Presbyterian oppo- 
nents were indiscriminate and in their severity far 
exceeded the utmost that could be palliated as a pre- 
ventive of rebellion. These and other instances of bad 
faith or cruelty are commonly forgotten, and there is a 
general impression that a King so ridiculous as James 
cannot have been particularly bad or particularly influ- 
ential. Ridiculous James always was in act and word. 
A King who edified the congregation of S. Giles, not 
once but many times, by squabbling from his pew with 
the preacher in the pulpit, can have had no sense of 
dignity. An author who wrote with equal earnestness 
in praise of Free Monarchies and against that noxious 
weed, tobacco, must have lacked the saving sense of 
humour. But want of dignity and humour did not 
make him scrupulous in choice of means; nor did 
they prevent him from pursuing his own ends 
with a shuffling pertinacity, which was often checked, 
but always returned to the old trail. On the 
whole, bad as he was, we are bound to sympa- 
thise with the cause for which he stood. His methods 
were odious or contemptible. But the principles which 
he resisted were those against which the Reformation 
itself in its earlier and better form had been directed ; 
if they were to triumph at this stage all the good which 
reform had brought would be lost once more. We 
must remember that the opposition to James was led 
by ministers who claimed superiority to the lay magis- 
trate. ‘‘ For we shall judge the Angels, saith the 
Apostle”, was the argument with which the Assembly 
justified this claim to the King’s face; it is an argu- 
ment which, in one form or another, runs through all their 
manifestoes. They quarrelled with James because he 
would not submit to their dictation, because he would 
not enforce their sentences of excommunication without 
inquiry, because he would not punish with confiscation, 
imprisonment and death any individual whom they 
chose to denounce as a heretic. If the Free Monarchy 
for which James hoped was a despotism in disguise, it 
was at least a despotism less dangerous to moral and 
intellectual development than the theocracy against 
which he set his face. 


NIGERIA AND ITS PROBLEMS. 


“* British Nigeria.” By Lieutenant-Colonel A. F. 
Mockler-Ferryman. London: Cassell. 1902. 
30s. net. ‘ 


OLONEL MOCKLER-FERRYMAN knows his 
subject well. His earlier works on “ British 
West Atrica” and ‘‘ Up the Niger” showed an inti- 
mate acquaintance with the conditions and problems 
of the country now under the direct administration of 
the Government, and the present volume, founded 
partly on these and partly on the writings of other 
travellers, se a comprehensive and useful account 
of British Nigeria in most aspects, historical, descrip- 
tive, political, commercial, and anthropological. The 
revocation of the Royal Niger Company’s charter and 
the extension of the Niger Coast Protectorate, with the 
adoption of new names and a new administration, 
necessarily made part of his earlier books obsolete, 
and the present work may be taken as giving a com- 
plete and trustworthy summary of the state of the 
country as it now is. The historical chapters are 
especially interesting, and reveal once more the 
curiously haphazard manner of our colonial expan- 
sion. ‘That Nigeria was acquired for the British 
Empire, and not allowed to pass into the hands of 
France and Germany, was the merest chance. But 
for the foresight and energy of one Englishman—Sir 
George Goldie—the present Northern protectorate 
would probably long since have been added to the 
French Sudan; and it was only by what may be 
described as a ‘short neck’ that the race for the 
Oil Rivers was wor from Germany.” The author 
gives full credit to Mungo Park—‘‘a man who knew 
no fear, whose energy and endurance, though oftentimes 
tried to the utmost, never flagged, and who will ever 


be remembered as the greatest of African explorers ”,— 
to John Beecroft, the founder of British influence in the 
Oil Rivers which became a British protectorate in 1885, 
to Barth, and Baikie, and Sir John Glover, and above 
all to the indomitable Macgregor Laird, ‘‘ the father of 
British trade on the Niger ”,—‘‘a man whose ming 
was for ever steadily fixed on the future, who over. 
looked all obstacles which patience and renewed effort 
could remove”, and whose aims, commercial in their 
origin, were raised to a higher plane by his enlightened 
philanthropy and wise suggestions on burning questions 
such as the slave trade and missionary enterprise. The 
difficulties and privations of the early pioneers were. 
enough to discourage all but really strong hearts. The 
life that Baikie and Glover had to lead at Lukoja, en- 
tirely cut off from the world, except for the rare visits 
of a gunboat, was, as Colonel Mockler-Ferryman says, 
‘fan instance of pluck and endurance in Englishmen 
such as is seldom met with”. The history of these 
first efforts and early treaties of friendship with the 
native chiefs, of the various African trading companies, 
culminating in the ‘‘ Royal Niger”, of Sir George Goldie’s 
successful amalgamation of the competing firms and 
his admirable foresight in buying out the two French 


companies, is related with the clear conciseness which. 


distinguishes every chapter of the book. After the 
‘* sphere of influence” agreement with Germany, a British 


protectorate was at length proclaimed over the Lower. 


Niger districts, whilst the National African Company 
soon after obtained its charter as the ‘‘ Royal Niger”. 
The work of the company and of the protectorate, in- 
cluding the critical campaign against the Fulahs of 
Nupé and Ilorin, is well told: ‘‘ The issue was one in 
which the existence of the company and the mainten- 
ance of Imperial authority over a great region of West 
Africa were at stake. Had the operations been less 
carefully planned and less gallantly executed, the nation 
which takes success with habitual indifference might 
have had to choose between the alternative of a big 
West African war or the partition by France and 
Germany of a very valuable British sphere of influence.” 
On the question of the commercial future of Nigeria, 
Colonel Mockler-Ferryman has a good deal to say. 
Much progress has already been made: ‘‘ Year by year 
new factories have been opened and new products 
brought to light, though even now two-thirds of the 
great store of wealth of these regions remain locked up. 
Trade has so far, by force of circumstances, been con- 
fined to the neighbourhood of the waterways.” The 
chief wants are roads and railways, and considering how 
freely France expends money on her West African pos- 
sessions in sure conviction of eventual profits, it seems 
shortsighted in our Government to neglect such future 
advantages as might be secured by a comparatively 
small present expenditure. Now that the task of 
‘‘ working the raw material into shape” by the Foreign 
Office has given place to what has been called ‘‘ the 
finer processes” of the Colonial Office, we may hope 
that something more enterprising will be attempted to 
develope the undoubted trade capacities of Nigeria. 
The chief obstacles at present are the slave trade, the 
want of a cash currency, and the liquor traffic. On the 
first the author writes, as usual, very sensibly. Slaves 
are a domestic institution among Mohammedans, and 
it is impossible to uproot the system suddenly, but much 
may be done by abolishing the legal status. Slaves 
however are not only servants in a land where there is 
a lack of free labour ; they are the carts and luggage- 
vans of Nigeria, and even the currency. A merchant 
buys slaves to carry his wares and provisions on his 
trade journeys, and as the burdens diminish he sells off 
a slave here and a slave there, and as it’ were pays his 
hotel bill by cashing a slave. To stop this it is neces- 
sary to provide other means of transport, and the 
making of adequate roads and railways and tramways, 
and the introduction of a coinage, already begun, 
would probably diminish the slave trade by 80 per 
cent., since the slave would no longer be the merchant’s 
cheque-book and beast of burden, The liquor traffic 
is even more serious, and is the real curse of the 
country. All the chiefs, Mohammedan or not, are 
said to be habitual drunkards, and the consumption of | 
raw spirits undoubtedly diminishes the vitality and 


working power of the people. Moreover it is injurious 
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to our trade, since the spirits are imported from 
Germany, France and America, and are eagerly bartered 
for by natives in preference to English manufactures. 
The Niger Company took the lead in discouraging 
drink by a heavy duty, but this is not enough to deter 
any but the poor. Total prohibition seems to be the 
only remedy, though it cannot perhaps be enforced at 
ence. Great Britain can hardly work single-handed in 
this matter, since the natives could easily get their 
liquor from the neighbouring French and German 
territories. The Powers must combine to put an 
effective check upon this ‘‘ noxious weed, which chokes 
every other growth”, but it may be doubted whether 
France or Germany will be disposed to sacrifice so 
valuable a source of revenue. 

Summing up the commercial situation, Colonel 
Mockler-Ferryman says ‘‘ Southern Nigeria we know 
to be a paying concern ; of Northern Nigeria we only 
know that the Royal Niger Company’s trading trans- 
‘actions always paid the shareholders 6 per cent. per 
annum, and that the revenue (from customs, &c.) 
«produced sufficient to pay interest at 5 per cent. on the 

ublic Debt”, though the income never sufficed to 
clear off the original outlay. At present it can only 
be expected that Northern Nigeria will ‘‘ meet the 


"current expenditure on the administration and opening 


up of the country”, but it is ‘‘a land of great expecta- 
tions, and with the knowledge that the British Govern- 
ment is in earnest, Englishmen may rest assured that 
the seeds that have been sown, though they may take 
time to germinate and mature, must eventually yield 
a harvest whose riches will be shared alike by white 
man and black man”. Our author is optimistic, but 
with the present policy of the Colonial Office in view 
his optimism is not unreasonable. 


THE MIRROR OF PERFECTION. 


“The Mirror of Perfection.” Being a Record of Saint 
Francis of Assisi, ascribed to his Companion 
Brother Leo of Assisi, and now translated by 
Constance, Countess De La Warr, with an Intro- 
duction by Father Cuthbert O.S.F.C. London: 
Burns. 1902. 5s. 

‘Speculum Perfectionis’, as a separate work, 

was first published by M. Paul Sabatier in 1898. 

A translation of it into English by Dr. Sebastian 

Evans appeared in the November of the same year. 

“Tam not unmindful”, says Lady De La Warr in her 

prefatory note to the present translation, ‘‘of the fact 

that another translation exists, but in that work the 
amedizval Latin is reproduced in medieval English 
more suited to the scholar than to the general reader ”. 

It would be impossible to claim a hearing in more 

‘graceful or charitable terms, for truth to tell it .is the 

scholar rather than the general reader whois likely to lose 

patience under the stilted archaisms of the first transla- 
tion. Thirteenth-century Latin is made no more real 
to us by adopting English of the fourteenth and fifteenth 
centuries : to talk of ‘‘adread”’, and ‘‘uneath”, and 
‘‘natheless ”, and ‘‘enow” in rendering the language 
of thirteenth-century Italians who wrote in Latin does 
not enlighten and can only befog those whom it does 
not irritate. Lady De La Warr has done her translation 
well, into good, straightforward, unaffected English, 
catching at times with very happy turns the homespun 
simplicity of the original. It is the only method: 
simple medizval Latin is best rendered by simple 

English, dignified if you will, but peculiar to no century, 

_and from this point of view the present translator has 

done her task faithfully and at times admirably. 

And Franciscan scholars, too, will note with pleasure 
the moderation of the title-page. The ‘‘ Mirror of 
Perfection” is now only ‘‘ ascribed” to ‘‘ Brother Leo 
of Assisi” ; Dr. Evans, following M. Sabatier, roundly 
States that it was ‘‘ written” by ‘Brother Leo of 
Assisi”. Indeed it is evident from his preface that 
‘he fully agrees with the French writer in regarding the 
whole book as having been completed within seven 
months of the death of S. Francis. The view has been 
very generally accepted in England, presumably owing 

‘to the influence of Dr. Evans’ translation, and the 


present work should ‘have the desirable result of at 
least suggesting the possibility of another view. In 
an all too brief preface Father Cuthbert admits that 
the book certainly bears ‘“‘the impress of various 
hands ”’, and he calls attention to the fact that ‘‘the 
majority of critics hold that it is of a later date”. 
(He is in error in stating that M. Sabatier ‘‘ claims 
that it was written in the year 1228, two years after 
S. Francis’ death”: the claim of the French critic is 
far more precise, namely that it was completed on 
11 May 1227, about seven months after the Saint’s 
death.) But the book would have been all the more 
valuable for a few notes: as it iseven its most obvious 
errors are left standing without comment. For instance 
S. Francis is said, by the slip of a scribe or the error of 
a late writer, to have died at forty years of age instead 
of forty-four. So, too, the year of his death is given 
as 1227, but we should have been told that that is 
according to the Pisan calculation, and that 1226 is the 
date according to our calendar. 

The ‘‘ Speculum Perfectionis” is a book which has 
aroused much controversy, and therefore all the more 
required some editorial annotations and explanations. 
For instance it has been freely described as the 
** discovery” of a ‘‘new” Life of S. Francis. We 
should have been told something of the nature of the 
‘* discovery ” and in what sense the work was new”. 
As a fact there has been no “discovery” of new 
matter: M. Sabatier professes to have discovered 
the date and authorship of certain perfectly well- 
known old matter: his ‘“‘ discovery” would be of the 
highest importance if true, but it would be limited to 
that. For the matter of the ‘‘Speculum Perfectionis ” 
has, with the exception of six or seven chapters, been 
printed five or six times before the Paris edition of 
1898, and M. Sabatier has himself given in the in- 
troduction a complete list of the editions of the 
‘* Speculum Vite” in which the ‘‘ Spec. Perf.” will be 
found embedded. More than that he tells us himself 
in the introduction to the ‘‘ Vie de S. Francois” 
that he has largely used the matter of the ‘‘ Spec. 
Perf.” in his biography of the Saint. And this in 1894. 
How then could there have been a ‘‘ discovery” of a 
“new” Life in 1898? It is not himself but rather his 
indiscreet or ill-informed admirers who are responsible 
for the magniloquent talk about a ‘‘ wonderful dis- 
covery”. Hear Dr. Sebastian Evans for instance : 
‘*He it is whose vivid sympathy first divined the 
existence of a ‘Legend’ of S. Francis earlier and 
purer than those that had been so long regarded as the 
first and most authentic; he it is whose scholarly in- 
sight detected and put together the scattered frag- 
ments ; he it is &c.” Now there has been absolutely 
no piecing together of ‘‘ scattered fragments”. M. 
Sabatier found the ‘‘ Speculum Perfectionis” in a solid 
block just as he printed it. He has simply made a 
careful transcript of the Mazarin MS. No. 1743, diligently 
collating it with several other MSS. and noting the 
variants in his edition. Where did Dr. Evans get this 
notion of the putting together of ‘‘ scattered frag- 
ments”? We are bound to conclude either that he 
did not read, or reading did not understand, the 
lengthy introduction to the book which he translated, 
and if learned editor can thus err, is it any wonder that 
the general reader has got a bit fogged about the 
‘discovery ” of the ‘“‘ Mirror of Perfection ” ? 

We have one serious ‘fault to find with the new 
translation. Like Dr. Evans’ it does not give the 
whole *‘ Incipit” of the ‘‘ Speculum Perf.”. That part 
which states that the work is a compilation put together 
at different times by divers hands (and therefore not the 
homogeneous work of one writer) has been altogether 
omitted. The translator will say in defence that she 
has but followed M. Sabatier who likewise omits it, but 
that is just her offence. Every known Codex of the 
‘** Spec. Perf.” contains this “ Incipit” ; without it the 
work, as it has come down to us, is incomplete ; and 
M. Sabatier loyally reproduces it in the Appendix in 
which he endeavours to explain itaway. The passage 
to which we refer runs as follows: “ This work was 
compiled in the form of a legend from certain old 
writings written or caused to be written in divers 

laces by the Companions of the Blessed Francis.” 

Istud opus compilatum est per modum legendz ex 
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quibusdam antiquis quz in diversis locis scripserunt et 
scribi fecerunt socii beati Francisci.) It is a work 
bearing such a statement at the head of every known 
MS. copy of it which we are asked to believe was 
written in one place, composed by one man, and termi- 
nated on 11 May, 1227. 

We have already spoken of the ‘Speculum Vitz 
B. Francisci et Sociorum ejus”. The first edition 
appeared at Venice in 1504. It is simply a compilation 
of Franciscan matter on a large scale, containing 
among other things the greater part of the “‘ Fioretti”. 
A variety of Franciscan compilations of a similar 
character exist in MS., and in this form are known as 
the ‘‘ Legenda Antiqua’”’, the best known of these being 
the Vatican MS. 4354 which has been admirably 
described by M. Sabatier in his introduction to the 
** Spec. Perf.” (p. clxxviii). This MS. opens with the 
opening chapter of the ‘‘Spec. Perf.” which here finds 
place as part of a totally different compilation, and 
therefore naturally does not lead off with the ‘‘ Incipit” 
which belongs to it as a separate work. It is because 
the Vatican MS. 4354 or ‘‘ Legenda Antiqua ” does not 
contain the ‘‘Istud opus compilatum est” that M. 
Sabatier has considered himself entitled to drop it in 
publishing the work to which it belongs. Never per- 
haps was a weaker device resorted to by a critic of the 
same calibre. But he at least admits the spiriting 
away and attempts to explain himself, while the English 
and Italian translators of the ‘‘Speculum” drop an 
integral part of the work without any acknowledgment 
of the fact. Wecan appreciate to the full the embarrass- 
ment of the translators. When a plain man is told, as 
he is by Dr. Evans, that the book which he is about to 
read is the handiwork of one writer only, and then 
finds that the book sets out with the statement that it 
is a compilation by various hands, even the plain man 
begins to get restive and ask difficult questions. 

t were impossible in the space at our disposal to 
call attention to the large mass of internal evidence 
which tends to show that the whole work could not 
have been written by Fra Leone and in 1227. The 
treatment to which the “‘Incipit” has been sub- 
jected in M. Sabatier’s edition of the ‘‘ Spec. Perf.” 
is sufficient to make thoughtful men doubtful of the 
theory which he has started, and set them thinking 
and examining for themselves. A careful examination 
of the ‘‘Speculum” reveals the fact that it corre- 
sponds perfectly with its traditional ‘‘ Incipit ”— 
that it is a compilation, that it was not composed 
at the same time nor immediately after the death 
of S. Francis, that it is utterly wanting in homo- 
geneity and is the work of several hands. Really 
the latter-day myths of modern sceptics are far more 
troublesome and difficult to exorcise than the myths 
which slowly took shape and grew in the ages of faith. 
And certainly they are far more harmful, for the myth 
of the past never hurt a soul and edified thousands, 
while the myth of the present breeds contention and 
wrangling and leads to the consumption of much mid- 
night oil. It is true that the ‘‘ Explicit” of the 
Mazarin MS. 1743 gives 11 May 1228 (or accord- 
ing to our calendar 1227) as the date on which 
the ‘‘Spec. Perf.” was finished. But since this 
is in conflict with the ‘‘Incipit” and much internal 
evidence, it is obvious enough that the date here 
given is that very common thing, the slip of a 
scribe. The MS. of the ‘Spec. Pert.” in the library of 
— at Florence gives the date of completion as 
**'V° Ydus maij, anno Domini MCCCXVIII.”, and 1318 
is in all probability the real date of the compilation. A 
slip between MCCXXVIII. and MCCCXVIII. is most 
easily conceivable. All this should have been explained 
in the latest translation of the ‘‘ Speculum Perfectionis ”. 

In conclusion, the ‘‘ Speculum” may contain some 
chapters by Fra Leone as sole author ; it certainly con- 
tains some chapters by Companions of the Saint, of 
whom one is Leone. e remainder of the compilation 
is either adapted from the Second Life of S. Francis by 
Thomas of Celano, or based upon traditions which 
there is no reason to suppose do not contain a consider- 
able element of truth. e publication of the text by 
M. Sabatier has been of the greatest service to scholars ; 
our only regret is that the critical comment is so often 
wanting in the serene impartial atmosphere inseparably 


associated with works of pure scholarship. For truth 
to tell M. Sabatier is something more than a critic: he 
is a teacher with a gospel : and it so happens that if he 
were really able to prove that this somewhat rude and 
decidedly controversial compilation were really the most 
ancient Life of the Saint, he would oust the official 
biographer, and advance his gospel. It is really this 
eager desire to read a gospel of his own into the life 
and sayings of an orthodox Catholic Saint that spoils 
much of what would otherwise be fine critical work, 
and hence it happens that his edition of the ‘‘ Speculum 
Perfectionis ” has done but little to advance, nay rather 
something to retard, a real knowledge and understand. 
ing of the great Saint of Assisi. 


ROBINSON ELLIS ON AZTNA. 


** Etna.” Edited by Robinson Ellis. Oxford: at the 
Clarendon Press. 1902. 


Sle Corpus Professor of Latin has added another to 

the excellent series of critical works by which he 
justifies the leisure of his office. Though he has of late 
made a venture in prose, his life has been devoted to 
Latin poetry, and to some of the most difficult parts of 
that arduous field. It is the happy result of an energy 
so well employed as his that each successive task 
becomes easier ; not only has the scholar perfected his 
method but information collected but found needless for 
an earlier purpose is sure sooner or later to find its fit 
place in his work. The present edition is an admirable 
specimen of mature scholarship. The ‘‘ 4itna ”, an 
anonymous and comparatively brief poem of Lucretian 
type, with more of dignity than of grace yet with an 
austere charm of its own, has attracted many scholars 
by the vexed problems it presents. Each of them, and 
most of all Munro who turned to it as the natural 
supplement to his Lucretius, have solved some of 
its difficulties, and Professor Ellis records, when 
he does rot accept, their conjectures, while he 
adds his own gleanings to the stock. The book 
is not likely to be replaced for many years, and it is 
well that the last word of our generation upon the poem 
should be so rich a commentary and so ample and well 
balanced a discussion as he has given. It is strange 
that he has omitted a palzographical description of the 
MSS., and he might have given a summary of the 
ancient speculation upon volcanoes of which the poem 
forms a part ; but with these exceptions his volume is 
laudably complete. 

The interest of the book, however, is not confined to 
its subject matter. Professor Ellis has used his preface 
to make a protest against the modern tendencies of 
scholarship. Great scholars, he says, have been dis- 
tinguished by ‘‘ nice adjustment of the two main bases of 
criticism, palzography and conjecture”. The ‘* 
has suffered by the shortcomings in both respects of 
some of its editors. Baehrens of Gréningen, notorious 
for his maltreatment of many of the classics, 
tried his hand upon it, and was as reckless as elsewhere 
in conjecture. The latest German editor, Sudhaus, 
has gone, according to Professor Ellis, to the other 
extreme. Undue deference to the MSS. has led him to 
accept words, and meanings of words, which are not to 
be found in the dictionary. Caution is always praise- 
worthy, but we think that the critic is too conservative. 
It is not for nothing that WSlfflin and his school have 
arisen. They have done much to rescue scholarship 
from stagnation. The balance which we have just 
mentioned tended to become an unprogressive oscilla- 
tion, for the classics, like millinery, have their fashions. 
It is from this that the wider horizon opened out to us 
by the new school is saving us. By a happy inconsis- 
tency Professor Ellis makes one of his prettiest conjec- 
jures, fontes infectze crispantur, ‘‘ tainted springs 
ripple”, by means of a word which he has to illustrate 
from Ausonius and Minucius Felix. The latter name 
is significant. The most hopeful field for the student 
of Latin classical poetry is the poetical prose, pagan 
and Christian, of the second and third centuries of our 
era. One clear instance occurs in this poem. The 
words “‘impius hostis Preceps cum castris agitur” are 
rendered ‘headlong the godless host is driven, camp 
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and all”. It must be hard to drive acamp. But a 
century or two later than the days of Seneca, when the 
“Etna” was written, castra was constantly used of an 
army. The current explanation, which is very possibly 
wrong, is that from the time of the Severi the Roman 
armies had become stationary frontier forces, gathered 
in permanent cantonments. In the light of the present 
passage is it not reasonable to suppose that the usage 
dates from an earlier time than the dictionaries allow, 
and to translate ‘the foe with all his hosts”? There 
is, in fact, a great deal more to be said for Sudhaus 
and his party than the Professor would allow. Yet 
no one would use the liberty they claim with more 
scrupulous regard to good taste and sound analogy 
than he, and we must hope that in his future writings 
he will exercise the prerogative of his office and enlarge 
the lexicon, instead of submitting to its dictates. 


NOVELS. 


“The Last Buccaneer, or the Trustees of Mrs. A.” By 
L. Cope Cornford. London: Heinemann. 1902. 6s. 

‘The Jalasco Brig.” By Louis Becke. London: 
Treherne. 1902. 35. 6d. 

No sea-change ever seems to come over modern sea- 
fiction. Having been cast in one monotonous groove, 
it remains the same dreary procession of piracy, slaying, 
treasure hunting and marooning. Surely it is high 
time that some scribe invented a sensational substitute 
for mutiny or at least a new coinage to replace pieces of 
eight. Even carnage ceases to surprise when it con- 
tinues to be heralded, developed and dismissed like an 
army on the stage. Mr. Cornford writes such correct 
English, and evidently possesses abilities so well up to 
the average, that we regret his waste of energy. When, 
on his second page, ‘‘a burly man, with something of a 
seafaring air about him” encounters a clerk and a 
schoolmaster in a narrow alley at Bristol in the year of 
our Lord 1708, and takes them to the ‘‘ Burning Bush”, 
which ‘‘had an ill repute as a crimp’s ken”, it needs 
no second sight to perceive that he will produce a 
brown and crumpled scrap of paper from ‘‘a round- 
bellied Dutch flask”. This of course contains particu- 
lars of buried treasure in Yucatan, and the three set 
out together to secure it. Their subsequent adventures 
may easily be imagined. If we had not read ‘‘ Treasure- 
Island” or any of its many replicas, we might have 
derived some mild entertainment from ‘‘ The Last 
Buccaneer ” ; as it is, long usage has enabled us to con- 
front his most curdling horrors with unruffled compla- 
cency. Mr. Becke writes with less style, but far more 
convincingly, and he possesses an atmosphere of his own. 
If we can foretell his plots, it is because he has unfolded 
them himself so often. His portraits of South Sea life 
are always refreshing, even now that they have ceased 
to be new. We must, however, condemn his practice 
of misleading us into the belief that we are buying one 
solid story, and then leaving us to wrestle with 
supererogatory sketches. ‘‘ The Jalasco Brig” figures 
alone upon the title-page, but the volume is padded out 
with fugitive pieces, including an ephemeral disserta- 
tion upon whales, which reads like a letter to a half- 
penny paper. There seems to us something well-nigh 
disingenuous in this. 

‘*How to Choose a Husband.” By Rosalie Neish. 
London: Pearson. 1902. 6s. 

Time was when it might have been expected that a 
man would have something to say in the matter. But 
that is evidently not the way nowadays. True the 
book contains a chapter on ‘‘ How to Choose a Wife” 
but this is only thrown in haphazard as a make-weight. 
Mrs. Neish’s book, however, is considerably better than 
its title would lead one to suppose. It is not, although 
we fear that hundreds of. worthy young women will 
buy it in the fond delusion that it is, a reprint of the 
futile rubbish that appears week by week in the 
‘*Home” papers which make a feature of this par- 
ticular type of sentimentality. It is a not unreadable 
collection of stories, with the slenderest thread of con- 
nexion, which bear the unmistakeable mark of having 
appeared in serial form. ‘‘ Marriage may often be a 
stormy lake, but celibacy is almost always a muddy 


horsepond ” quotes the professor in the book lecturing 
to a company of women. We read that the remark 
was received ‘“‘ with deafening applause”. The reply 
of the woman who was asked why she and her husband 
never had a quarrel is quite nice. ‘* Well”, she 
laughed, ‘‘to tell the truth I always vent it on the 
servants, because they can give me a month’s warning 
and Tom can’t”. Mrs. Neish has humour and a cer- 
tain skill in dialogue, although she is apt to belabour 
the obvious and her artful artlessness is a little trying 
sometimes. 


Godfrey Marten Schoolboy.” By Charles Turley. 
London: Heinemann. 1g0z. 

We should be sorry to think that even the average 
schoolboy’s life was reflected in these pages. In any 
case, the average schoolboy, though a pleasant creature 
enough in real life, is not a very interesting thing to 
write about. It is hardly possible that a boy should 
like Mr. Turley’s book, it is so very dull and there is 
a good deal of priggishness and sentiment and over- 
insistence on that queer code of honour peculiar to the 
schoolboy. It certainly does not appeal to the grown- 
up, in the way that did the ‘‘ Jasper Tristram” of Mr. 
Clarke, which was an extraordinary study of the real 
boyish nature. 


‘The Children of Silence.” By John Cleveland. 
London: Isbister. 1902. 

From Dickens to Morrison, the favourite setting for 
crime and murder has ever been the river-side, with 
the dark thick water slopping over rotting timbers, the 
unsafe ways, and the evil smells of putrid mud that 
conceals decaying corpses. With an inferior degree of 
skill Mr. Cleveland has used this setting for the horrors 
of his tale of fate and tragedy, and contrasts them 
effectively with the dignified serenity of the Quaker 
meeting-house and home. There is real interest in his 
impartial examination of the merits and demerits of the 
Quaker system, as there is strength and picturesque- 
ness in his sympathetic portrayal of the silent people. 


‘* From Behind the Arras.” By Mrs. Philip Champio 
de Crespigny. London: Unwin. 1902. , 
‘‘From Behind the Arras” is a story of considerable 
merit. The incidents, if slightly improbable, are certainly 
not lacking in novelty and excitement while the 
characters are well drawn; Aunt Juliette with her 
leanings one day towards strict Catholicism and the next 
to the teachings of Luther especially so. The villainous 
abbé is painted in lurid colours, and the heroine is as 
plucky a girl as one could wish for. 


NEW BOOKS AND REPRINTS. 


“Down the Orinoco in a Canoe.” By S. Pérez Triana. 
London: Heinemann. 1902. 

Mr. Cunninghame Graham writes for this interesting book 
of travel a preface from which we must extract a plum. A 
certain American Secretary of State, he tells us, to whom an 
office-seeker came with a request to be appointed the United 
States Vice-Consul for the town of Bogota, at once consented. 
As the Consul left the room the Secretary turned to the 
author of this book and asked: “Triany where in thunder is 
Bogoter any way?” It recalls a story told to us a few years 
ago by a traveller and sportsman. He vouches for the 
truth of it: but we shall not. A rank landlubber was through 
influence appointed, so his story runs, to the command of a 
large American ship of war. Upon his arrival to take up the 
command he was shown round the ship. Presently he came to 
the companion ladder, peered down, and’then exclaimed 
amazedly : “ Why, the durned thing’s hollow then !” 


“The Poems of Robert Browning.” 8 vols. London: Smith, 
Elder. 1902. 2s. 6d. each or 35. in leather. 

This is certainly one of the best and cheapest pocket 
reprints that has been brought out for some time past. The 
whole of “ The Ring and the Book”, printed in a type con- 
siderably larger than is commonly used in quite bulky volumes, 
is here contained in a single small book. It has been done of 
course by India paper, but we are inclined to think that even 
with India paper it is a record. One might prefer to read 
“The Ring and the Book” out of the first entire edition, the 
price of which in second-hand book stores is not always 
excessive to-day, but that is a matter of bookish sentiment, 
or a book-lover’s fad: and that a compact and cheap edition 
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of this work was really needed there cannot be any 
doubt. Each of the other volumes contains a: portrait 
‘of Browning as frontispiece. Lord Carlisle’s two slight 
drawings of mg ate particularly attractive. The poet is 
sketched reading “The Ring and the Book”, and we think 
we see a look of delight in his face. Why. should there 
not be? Tennyson whilst reading “Maud” would stop now 
and again and burst out into admiration at some of the best 
things. This edition contains explanatory and biographical 
notes at the end of the eighth volume. The place for such 
matter is always with an editor a very nice question. On the 
whole we think the best place is the end. An editor’s footnotes 
may seem impertinent, and the author’s i1 terrupt the reading. 
Messrs. Macmillan’s 3s. 6d. edition of the novels of Mr. 
Thomas Hardy is also well worthy of a welcome. Five of 
these have reached us so far. “Tess of the d’Urbervilles”, 
“Far From the Madding Crowd”, “A Pair of Blue Eyes”, 
“Two on a Tower”, and “The Mayor of Casterbridge”. So 
that we have the author in more than one very characteristic 
Those who have only read “Tess” or the sombre 
tale of Egdon Heath cannot have any idea of the ver- 
satility of Mr. Hardy’s‘gemius. We said some time ago “ The 
Hand of Ethelberta” might remind one of a very glorified 
society novel in parts; whilst “The Trumpet Major” is 
almost an idyll. These books however may never be so very 
well known : they have not the enduring quality of “ Far From 
the Madding Crowd”. 


“Tllustrations of the Book of Job.” By William Blake. 
1,000 copies in facsimile. London: Dent. 1902. 12s. 6d. 
net. 

Messrs. Dent have done a real service to art in issuing this 
facsimile, at a modest price, of a set of designs that only long 

urses can buy in the original form. Gilchrist, it is true, pub- 
ished reproductions in the second edition of his memorable 
book : but these were reduced in size, and the workmanship of 
Blake’s plates is so fine that something was lost by the change 
of scale. Here we have the plates by themselves, unen- 
cumbered by biographical matter which can be found in Gil- 
christ, or by eulogy, which at this time of day is needless. Here 
is, one may say without exaggeration, one of the wonders of the 
world, the most exalted poetry interpreted by illustrations that 
do not degrade and cramp their text but rather intensify and 
expand. Infernal terrors and celestial joy, an earth seen under 
the throes of the shuddering flesh or rapture of the spirit set 
free—these things “the author, 3 Fountain Court, Strand” 
authentically saw. They are now published more widely. 


“Windjammers and Sea Tramps.” By Walter Runciman, 
seniér. London: The Unicorn Press. 1902. 2s. 6d. net. 


If there is one subject more than another which from the 
platform or the stage appeals to the sentimental Briton, it is 
the life of the British seaman, and yet of its realities he is as 
_e as he is of the meaning of the word “ education” or the 
details of Indian geography. Mr. Runciman in an unpreten- 
tious little volume packs together a surprising amount of 
information on our merchant service, and his modest hope that 
“he has succeeded in making the book interesting” is very 
fully justified. He has views on certain controversial points as 
to which we cannot adjudicate, but his close personal know- 
ledge of sea-life is evident on every page. Few men who have 
served both as cabin-boy and as chief officer have written down 
their experiences, and few men can be such good company as 
an ex-officer of the merchant service speaking of the things he 
knows. Chanties, rats, superstitions, mutinies, and the less 
romantic humdrum days at sea, all find a place in this little 
book. It is somewhat disjointed, but perhaps none the less 
entertaining for that. Mr. Runciman gives a very odd chanty 
in praise of Napoleon, which almost sounds like the work of 
some United Irishman pressed into the navy a century ago 
and revenging himself by bequeathing to the merchant service 
an eulogy of the great enemy of England ! 


“Rugby Football.” By Captain Philip Trevor. London : 
Chapman and Hall. 1902. 5s. net. 

The most interesting part of the work, which on the whole 
covers the ground well, is Captain Trevor's scheme for a sort 
of international English touring team. There is no doubt that 
the ill success of the English team in late years has been due 
chiefly to the “scratch” nature of the fifteen which is com- 
posed of men who have little acquaintance with each other's 
style or methods. But what will prevent the fulfilment of this 
proposal, of which Captain Trevor has been champion for 
some years, is the zeal of the local clubs. They are too eager 
for a successful season to part with their best players even for 
the sake of international honours. In the didactic part of the 
book there is a very suggestive explanation of the success of 
‘the Oxford team. Crabbie, the Oxford Captain, himself a 
three-quarters of unusual resource, attributes the victories of his 
team to the study of tactics. It is his theory to‘break through 
the opposing defence, not to run round it ; and’for this reason 
he deprecates the invariable practice of putting exceptionally 
fast three-quarters on the wing. The point is worth arguing ; 
‘but this much will be granted by everyone that tactics as 
now understood are quite absurdly formal and ‘unelastic. 


THE QUARTERLIES. 

The two political articles in the new quarterlies are excep. 
tionally important. That in the “Edinburgh” on “Foreign 
Politics and Common-Sense” brings a -¢ool head and a | 
sight to bear on international relations ; that in the “ Quar. 
terly” on “Ireland from Within” is the more noteworthy 
because it is at once sympathetic and practical in its survey, 
The advantage which writers for the quarterlies derive from 
the opportunity of leisured study of pressing problems is 
conidaniie. They are not forced to take lightning views on 
ill-digested facts, and to adhere to their opinion right or w 
in the name of consistency. The protest which the “ Edin. 
burgh” raises against the recriminations in which the press of 
Europe indulges represents the more deliberate judgment of 
the British people on the question of the Anglo-German 
alliance in Venezuela, and the writer advances good reasons 
why we have cause to be grateful to governments, 
whatever their shortcomings, which do not seek to em. 
body in their policy the prejudices of him who is styled 
“the man in the street”. In England as in Germany 
and France the writer is convinced that much which has been 
said and written on foreign policy lately “gives a most 
distorted view of political opinion”. In the “ Edinburgh’s” 
judgment “ those best acquainted with the language of hostility 
common in France and Germany will give most credit to the 
Governments of those countries for the success with which 
during our time of trial they maintained a ‘correct’ attitude” 
despite angry critics at home. He strongly condemns the 
action of men like Mr. Cleveland who did not scruple to risk 
the world’s peace by making himself the mouthpiece of every 
Anglophobist in the United States. Had he been dealing with 
a statesman less cool and collected than Lord Salisbury the 
issue of the famous—or infamous—Message to Congress in 
1895 must have been grave. The writer in the “Quarterly” 
goes in some detail into the history and character of the Irish 
land question. He says “the barren nature of Irish politics is 
not to be accounted for, as Professor Goldwin Smith and other 
followers of Mcemmsen would have us believe, by declaring that 
the Kelt is politically incapable; the reason is to be found 
in the course of Irish history and in the present ‘position of 
the Irish party”. Matthew Amold long ago prophesied 
that the Irish question would not be settled until the English 
people did something for Ireland different from what they have 
done hitherto, and the “ Quarterly’s ” ideal to-day is “an Irish 
Ireland” rather than an “Ireland for the Irish”. We must, 
he urges, make it clear to Irishmen that we do not want to 
stamp out their national individuality ; unfortunately national 
individuality has been responsible for the major part of the 
mischief which has victimised Ireland in the last half-century. 
The “Quarterly” article is another sign that a new spirit 
is overtaking the consideration of the Irish question. 

Of the occasional articles in the quarterlies the most attrac- 
tive deal with the revelations and gossip of the diarist. 
Taking a batch of memoirs the “ Quarterly” thinks they show 
that “the celebrities of a hundred years ago must have been 
men and women of intense vitality. Most of them survived 
to a good old age, and Napoleon, Pitt and Fox were illus- 
trious exceptions who prove the rule”. There are many good 
things to be found in the article, such as the description 
applied to Thomas Raikes, who was “familiarly known as 
Apollo for he had risen in the East and set in the West”. A 
delightful paper in the “ Edinburgh ” gives us the salient points 
from the letters of Dorothea Princess Lieven, during her resi- 
dence in London 1812-34. When it is said that “ Prince 
Metternich, the Duke of Wellington, Earl Grey, Lord Aberdeen, 
Lord John Russell and M. Guizot were among those who were 
either her closest friends or impassioned admirers” and that 
she practically superseded her husband in his ambassadorial 
work, enough has been said to give promise of much excellent 
small-talk and of insight into the workings of the political and 
social machinery of some twenty years of the nineteenth century. 
Both reviews devote articles to Emile Zola. The “ Quarterly” 
writing on the “ Game of Speculation” lets a flood of light on 
the ways of the company promoter and the unscrupulous 
jobber, and Sir Michael Forster gives a “Conspectus of 
Science”. Inthe “ Edinburgh ” the progress of medicine since 
1803, and the development of factory legislation since 1802 
“when Parliament first put its hand to the work of industrial 
reform ” are reviewed, while a long article is devoted to that 
unfailingly interesting topic the blockade of Brest, the success 
of which rendered Napoleon’s projects for the invasion of 
England abortive from the first. 

The “Church Quarterly” has an unusual feature in a portrait 
of Archbishop Temple, a very good one. Pure theology, 
perhaps we had better say, strict theology occupies a very 
prominent place in this issue. There is Part VI. of the very 
important historic inquiry into ‘the doctrine of the Holy 
Eucharist, a very elaborate review of “ Contentio Veritatis”, 
and an admirable essay on confession and absolution, sug- 
gested by the report of the Fulham Conference. We entirely 

with the reviewer, that since confession is unquestion- 

ably recognised and admitted by the Church of England in 

certain circumstances, it must no longer be burked or dis- 
(Continued on page 148.) 
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A Wonderful Record. 


RECEIVED FROM POLICY-HOLDERS - - £171,628,843 
TOTAL PAYMENTS TO POLICY-HOLDERS - £117,286,328 
PAYMENTS TO LIVING POLICY-HOLDERS - £65,123,865 
PAID IN BONUSES, OVER - = = = 21,000,000 
FUNDS IN HAND - - = = 72,000,000 


These figures afford conclusive evidence that A POLICY in 
THE MUTUAL LIFE not only protects the Family, but is 
equally valuable as an OLD-AGE PROVISION for the Insured 
himself. Therefore 


TO SECURE THE BEST VALUE FOR MONEY, APPLY TO 


THE MUTUAL LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 
OF NEW YORK. 


RICHARD A. McCURDY, President. 


POLICIES now issued by THE MUTUAL LIFE embody conditions of 

teed AUTOMATIC PAID UP INSURANCE; EXTENDED 

INSURANCE (Free of further Charge); LOANS LIBERAL CASH 
SURRENDER PAYMENTS 


Established 1843. 


Head Office for the United Kingdom 
16, 17, & 18, CORNHILL, LONDON, E.C. 
D. C. HALDEMAN, General Manager. 


PROVIDENT LIFE OFFICE. 


(FounDED 1806.) 


50 REGENT ST., W., and 14 CORNHILL, E.C., LONDON. 


Funds, £3,400,000. Income, £350,000. 


ENDOWMENT ASSURANCE, 


Providing a sum of money at the end of a given term, or at death, is the 


MOST POPULAR FORM OF LIFE ASSURANCE, 


MINIMUM PREMIUM SYSTEM 
Whole-Life or Endowment Assurances can be effected on most 
economical! terms. 


All kinds of Lirgz Assurance, LeasEHOLD REDEMPTION, and 
Annuity Pouicies issued, 
H. W. ANDRAS, Actuary and Secretary. 


THE COLONIAL MUTUAL 


LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY, LIMITED. 
38 POULTRY, LONDON, E.C. 


Funds exceed - - - 82,595,000. 
Annual Income exceeds - £400,000. 


Policies issued under the Ordinary, Modified Tontine, and Mortuary 
Dividend Systems. 


How to take care of the Children. Write for special Pamphlet to 
EDWARD W. BROWNE, Manager. 


SUN LIFE 


1810-1902. OFFICE. 
Life and Endowment Assurances 
WITHOUT MEDICAL EXAMINATION. 


Proposals for Assurances now entertained for 
sums of £500 or upwards at ordinary 
Tabular Rates of Premium, 
Apply for Prospectus, and “SIGNS OF THE TIMBS,” to 


TIIE GENERAL MANAGER, 
63 Threadneedle Street, London, B.C. 


Clergy Mutual 


Assurance Society, 1829. 


OPEN TO THE 


CLERGY AND THEIR RELATIVES. 
ALL PROFITS BELONG TO THE MEMBERS. 


ABSOLUTE SECURITY—LARGE BONUGES—LOW PREMIUMS. 
Funds, £4,091,836. Income, £402,381, 
Bonuses Distributed, £3,723,720. 


Assurances can be readily effected by direct communication with the Offices 
2&3 The Sanctuary, Westminster, S.W. 


Scottish Provident 


Institution. 


(ESTABLISHED 1837.) 


MUTUAL ASSURANCE WITH MODERATE PREMIUMS. 
Accumulated Funds exceed £12,000,000. 
The Surplus at the 1go1 Investigation was £1,581,000. 


Over 60 per cent. of the Members who died during the Septennium 
were entitled to Bonuses which, notwithstanding that the 
Premiums do not as a rule exceed the non-profit rates 
of other Offices, were, on the average, equal to an Addition of 
over 50 per cent. to the Original Assurances. 


LONDON: 17 KING WILLIAM STREET, E.C. 
WEST END OFFICE: 17 PALL MALL, S.W. 
HEAD OFFICE: 6 ST. ANDREW SQUARE, EDINBURGH. 


GENERAL LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANY. 


Mortgages.] ESTABLISHED 1837. [Annuities, 
CAPITAL—£1,000,000. FUNDS IN HAND—£1,900,000, 
Chief Office: 103 CANNON STREET, LONDON, B.C. 


Board of Directors. 
Sir AnpREw Lusk, Bt., Chairman. 
ALFRED JAMES SHEPHEARD, Esq., Deputy Chairman. 
Lord CECIL. Price, Esq. 
OHN RoperRT FREEMAN, Esq. Henry 

on. R. C. GRosVENOR. Rosert Hanry Scott, Esq., F. 
Jas. S. Mack, Esq., J.P., D.L. D.Se. 

Double advantage policies issued securing TWO PAYMENTS of the amount 
assured—one payment on the attainment of a specific age, and a second payment at 
death thereafter. 

Advances made on Reversions, vested or contingent, and Life Interests, and on 
Personal Security in connection with a Life Policy. 


JOHN ROBERT FREEMAN, Secretary and Manager. 


R.S,,, 


NORWICH UNION 


MUTUAL LIFE OFFICE. 
CLAIMS PAID OVER £22,000,000 STERLING. 


Results of Quinquennial Valuation, 1901: 


(1) RESERVES FOR LIABILITIES on 2 PER CENT. BASIS, 
(2) LARGEST BONUS EVER DECLARED BY SOCIETY. 


SPECIAL NEW TABLES WITH ATTRACTIVE OPTIONS. 


Full Particulars and every information on application. 


Head Office—NQRWICH. 
LONDON OF FICES—so Fleet Street, E.C.; 71 & 72 King William Street, City 
195 Piccadilly, Victoria ‘Street, West End 
xo Southwark Street S.E.; and 165 Whitechapel Road, E. 


PRUDENTIAL ASSURANCE COMPANY 
(LIMITED), 
HOLBORN BARS, LONDON, E.C. 


£45,000,000. 
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regarded in = It must be taken as a permissive element 
in Church discipline, and arrangemeng, regular and duly 
thought out, made for it. Confession myst not be taken by 
clergymen without proper qualifications of age, experience, and 
temperament. In short, confession, not being excluded by the 
Anglican system, must be putin order. Three historic articles 

deserve very careful reading : Giraldus Cambrensis’ life 
and times, the Church and clergy after the Restoration, and the 
three Churches in Ireland. It would do most English men and 
women much good to learn the truth about the Church in 
England in the latter part of the seventeenth century, when 
“clerus Anglicanus” was “stupor mundi”. It would correct 
much vulgar anti-ecclesiastical prejudice and ignorance. Two 
articles, on the study of Greek and the Birmingham Bishopric 
respectively, deal with practical issues of the present moment. 
The plea for the retention of Greek is an eloquent and forcible 
contribution to the controversy, which we heartily endorse. 
Altogether the “Church Quarterly” is an admirable piece of 
work ; if it has a fault, it is the very uncommon one of being 
too good. This number suggests but one regret, that there is 
no article on education in London, seeing that the London Bill 
will be before the country by the time the next issue of the 
“ Church Quarterly” is published. 

“ The East and the West” is a new quarterly review devoted 
to the study of foreign missions. It is a branch of Church work 
that needs intellectual attention, from the point of view, on 
the one hand, of the mistakes in policy sometimes made by 
missionaries, and of the prejudice,on the other hand, of too 
many people at home against missionaries. We welcome this 
review, but we should think its editor might go to a better 
source for inspiration than Mr. Kipling, and could command 
the services of worthier contributors than Mr. H. C. Richards. 

The “ Hibbert Journal ”, of which this January number is the 
second issued, appeals to a class of readers who must be rigidly 
distinguished not only from the general, but the ordinarily 
educated public. Two or three of the articles in the present 
volume, as it may well be called for it contains over two hundred 
pages, might be read by many who would read them in the 
more popular serious reviews. For instance there are Sir 
Oliver Lodge’s “ Reconciliation between Science and Faith ” ; 
“The Present Attitude of Reflective Thought towards Religion” 
by Professor Henry Jones ; “James Martineau: a Saint of 
Theism” by Dr. John Watson ; “ Aspects of the Moral Ideal— 
Old and New” by Professor Lewis Campbell. The note of all 
these too is a kind of optimism which would be grateful to 
some who are intellectually sceptical, and yet believe, as 
Professor Jones writes, that there is more truth discoverable 

can be proved. But when we have mentioned these 
articles, and a Review by the Dean of Ely of Mr. Stopford 
Brooke’s volume on Browning, all that remains is a very con- 
siderable mass of technical scholarship in the form of theo- 
logical and philosophical discussions and critical studies of 
Biblical texts. 

“The Law Quarterly Review's” chief articles of interest are 
one by Mr. Chalmers Hunt, on “ Labour Competition and the 
Law”, a subject which is engrossing particular attention at the 
present time. “The Work of a School of Law” by Mr. Blake- 
Odgers is an address delivered by him to law students at 
Aberystwyth as that on “ Codification of Mercantile Law” is 
an address by Mr. M. D. Chalmers before the American Bar 
Association. There are other articles by Professor Jenks on 
“ Theories of Tort in Modern Law” on the “Gore Case” by 
Mr. W. Digby Thurnham and on Early Slavonic Law by 
M. Maxime Kovalesky, with an unusually long collection of 
Book Reviews and notes on topics of recent law. We notice 
with regret that the Editor Sir Frederick Pollock announces that 
he will cease to be Corpus Professor of Jurisprudence at Oxford 
on the first of February and that he does not seek re-election. 

The concluding volume of the first year of the “ Ancestor” 
contains matter quite as valuable as that in its predecessors. 
The editor very wisely makes each quarterly part a volume 
complete in itself. Each contains one or two narratives of 
families, precise as to details, and yet written in the romantic 
style. The volume before us does much to raise the reputation 
of Mr. Oswald Barron, for it contains both constructive and 
destructive articles from his pen. Those on the Knights of 
Chawton and the Huguenot family of Vandeput indicate a 
capacity for genealogy above the average, while the article 
on the Bonny House of Coulthard, though perhaps rather too 
long, is an excellent piece of sarcasm. Its motive however is 
rather bluntly indicated in the last three paragraphs. Mr. 

ames Wilson contributes an article on the extinct Cumber- 


d family of Tilliol. This, and an article from his pen which | 


we have read in the last issue of “ The Northern Antiquary ”, 
indicate that Cumberland possesses an expert of the first rank. 
Mr. Round publishes some notes on Sidelights of the Great 
Chamberlain Case and some minor articles of interest. An 
amusing controversy between Dr. Conan Doyle and the Editor 
respecting the heraldry in “ The White Company”, adds an 
unusual charm to an antiquarian volume. The illustrations of 
Knight portraits, the King-maker’s seal, and some armorial 
windows are all excellent. 


For This Week's Books see page 150. 


VALUABLE ENGRAVINGS, 


ESSRS. SOTHEBY, WILKINSON & HODGE 
will SELL by AUCTION, at their House, No. 13 Wellington Street, 
C., on WEDNESDAY, February 4, 1903, at 1 o'clock precisely, Valuable 

INGS, framed _and in the portfolio, comprising mezzotints and other 

its of ladies after Sir Joshua Reynolds, G. Romney, J. Hoppner, Sir T. 

wrence, Samuel Cousins, and others, several in fine proof states ; fancy subjects 

of the —. School by F. Bartolozzi, R. Earlom, J. R. Smith, C. Knight, and 
others, a few oil paintings and drawings. 
May be viewed two days prior. 


Strand, W. 
ENGRAV 


Catalogues may be had. 


THE COLLECTION OF ENGLISH GOLD AND SILVER COINS, &c., 
THE PROPERTY OF CAPTAIN RICKARDS, AND THE COLLEC: 
TION OF DR. FLAVEL SMITH COOK. 


ESSRS. SOTHEBY, WILKINSON & HODGE 

will SELL by AUCTION, at their House, No. 13 Wellington Street, 

and, W.C., on THURSDAY, February 5, 1903, and Following Day, at 

1 o'clock precisely, the COLLECTION of English GOLD and SILVE COINS, 
the Pro; of in Rickards ; the collection of the late Dr. Flavel Smith Cook ; 
Greek, Roman, and English coins and medals, the Property of the late E. T. Burry, 
Esq., of Wood Lane, Highgate, London, N. ; a collection of English and Colonial 
coins and tokens, the Property of a Gentleman: and other properties, comprising 
\ Roman, Jewish, Anglo-Saxon, English) and Byzantine coins, English Com- 
memorative and War Medals, Traders’ Seventeenth Century Tokens, Provincial 
= v! Eighteenth and Nineteenth Centuries, a fine Old English Knife, coin 
cabinets, &c. 


May be viewed two days prior. Catalogues may be had. 


H. SOTHERAN & CO., BOOKSELLERS. 


GENERAL AGENTS FOR PRIVATE BOOKBUYERS AND PUBLIC 
INSTITUTIONS IN INDIA, THE COLONIES, AMERICA 
AND ABROAD. 

A Monthly Catalogue of fresh Purchases. Specimen number post-free. 
LIBRARIES PURCHASED OR VALUED AND CATALOGUED AND 

ARRANGED. 

Telegraphic Address: BooKMEN, Lonpon. Codes: Unicope and ABC, 
Telephone : CENTRAL 1515. 


140 STRAND, W.C., and 37 PICCADILLY, W., LONDON. 


AGENCY FOR AMERICAN BOOKS. 


G. P. PUTNAM’S SONS, 


PUBLISHERS and BOOKSELLERS, of mons West 23rd Street, New 
York, and 24 BEDFORD STREET, STRAND, LONDON, W.C., desire to 
call the attention of the READING PUBLIC to the excellent facilities pre- 
sented by their Branch House in London for filling, on the most favourable 

orders for their own STANDARD PUBLICATIONS and for ALL 
(CAN BOOKS and PERIODICALS. 
CATALOGUE sent on application. 


REMAINDERS. 


Bookbuyers should write for W. GLAISHER'S Catalogue of Remainders, 
which contains books in all departments of literature. A Ege and constantly 
varying stock always on hand. Many books greatly reduced in price. 


WILLIAM GLAISHER, 


WHOLESALE BOOKSELLER, 
265 High Holborn, London. 


CHEAP BOOKS. 


T 3d. to od. in the Shilling Discount. Just issued 


and sent free on application a Catalogue of Books, from the published 
prices of which discount is allowed by 


GILBERT & FIELD, 67 Moorcate Street, Lonpon, E.C. 


ST. PAUL’S GIRLS’ SCHOOL, 
BROOK GREEN, HAMMERSMITH. 
APPOINTMENT OF HEAD MISTRESS. 

HE Governors of the above School will shortly 
_ appoint a HEAD MISTRESS. The School is being built to accommodate 
400 Girls, and will be opened in the course of the present year. Ladies desirous of 
becoming Candidates are invited to send in their applications to the CLERK TO THE 
Governors, Mercers’ Hail, London, E.C., on or Geiss the 28th day of February 


next. 
Particulars of duties and salary attached to the office may be obtained on 
application, 


THE ROYAL SCHOOLS OF 
SHORTHAND and JOURNALISM 
For the preparation of Ladies and Gentlemen as 
PRIVATE SECRETARIES, SHORTHAND WRITERS & JOURNALISTS. 
Principal, Otiver McEwan. 

“ The greatest living authority on shorthand.”—Lioyd'’s News, 
Address: 22 OXENDEN STREET, PANTON STREET, HAYMARKET. 


ST. BARTHOLOMEW’S HOSPITAL AND COLLECE. 


PRELIMINARY SCIENTIFIC CLASS. 


YSTEMATIC COURSES of LECTURES and 
LABORATORY WORK in the subjects of the Preliminary Scientific and 
inati of the University of London are held through- 


Intermediate B.Sc. Examinations 
out the year. D 
Attendance on this Class counts as part of the five years’ curriculum, and Students 
may join at any time. 
‘ee for the whole Course, £21, or £18 18s. to Students of the Hospital ; or single 
subjects may be taken. rs 
For further hanless apply to the WARDEN of the College, St. Bartholomew's 
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APOLLO THEATRE. 


TO. aod EVERY at 8. 


Musical PI. 
RL FROM KAY'S. 
MATIN E GVERY SATURDAY, at 2. 


EMPIRE THEATRE. 
EVERY EVENING. 
GRAND SPECTACULAR BALLET, “ THE MILLINER DUCHESS.” 
MAGNIFICENT VARIETY ENTERTAINMENT. Doors open 7.45. 


THE PALACE. 
FTESBURY 


SHA 
EVERY at 8. by AMERICAN and VARIETIES. 
Seats at from 11 tills. CHARLES Morton, Manager. 


LEICESTER SQUARE. 


THE MOST NUTRITIOUS COCOA. 


EPPS’S 


GRATEFUL—COMFORTING. 


COCOA 


WITH NATURAL FLAVOUR ONLY. 


Breakfast and 
Supper. 


Boiling Water 
or Milk. 


ESTABLISHED 


BIRKBECK BANK. 


Southampton Buildings, Chancery Lane, London, W.C. 


29 CURRENT ACCOUNTS. 

drawn below £100. 

33 DEPOSIT ACCOUNTS. 10 
‘on Deposits, repayable on demand. 2 pf 


STOCKS AND SHARES. 
Stocks and Shares purchased and sold for customers. 
‘BIRKBECK ALMANACK, with full particulars, post free. 
C. A. RAVENSCROFT, Managing Director. 
Wo. 


: Lonpon.” 


ORIENT-PACIFIC LINE 


TO AUSTRALIA, NEW ZEALAND, & TASMANIA. 
ROYAL MAIL SERVICE. 


LEAVE LONDON EVERY ALTERNATE FRIDAY for the 
COLONIES, calling at PLYMOUTH, GIBRALTAR, MAR- 
SEILLES. NAPLES, PORT SAID, and COLOMBO. 


EEN & CO. Head Offices : 
Managers {ANDERSON. ANDERSON & CO. ‘ Fenchurch Avenue, London. 
For Passege apply to the latter firm at 5 Fenchurch Avenue, E.C., or to 
the Branch Office, 16 Cockspur Street, Charing Cross, S.W. 


R. ANDERSON AND CO. 
BRITISH, INDIAN, AND COLONIAL ADVERTISEMENT 
CONTRACTORS, 
14 COCKSPUR STREET, CHARING CROSS, S.W. 


GIVE THE BEST TERMS for Company and General Advertising. Advice, 
Estimates and all information free of charge. Replies received. 


** There is sorrow on the Sea.” 


Tue SHIPWRECKED 
Fishermen and MARINERS’ 
Royal Benevolent SOGIETY, 


OVER HALF A MILLION PERSONS RELIEVED. 
Parron—HIS® MAJESTY THE KING. 


The wrecked Sailor, Fisherman, &c., is 
instantly cared for and sent home; the 
Widow, Orphan, &c., immediatel sought 
out and succoured ; the distressed eafarer, 
of every grade, at once charitably assisted. 


CONTRIBUTIONS 
VERY URGENTLY NEEDED. 
President, 
Tue Eart CADOGAN, K.G. 
Secretary, G. E. MAUDE, Esg., 
Suffolk St., Pall Mall East, Londoa, S.W. 


2/3 
per }1b. Tin. 


LAMBERT & BUTLER Branch of The Imperial ‘looacco Co. 
(of Great Britain and Ireland,) Limited. 


DR. J, COLLIS BROWNE'S CHLORODYNE. 


THE ORIGINAL AND ONLY GENUINE. 
the jon to be th 
CHLORODYNE coics, is the best remedy known for Goughe, 
CHLORODYNE stn at Diphtheria, Fever, 
CHLORODYN a and is 
an: 
is the in Neuraigia, 
CHLORODYNE (cour, cancer, 


Cavution.—“ Vice-Chancellor Sir W. Page Wood Dr. J. Coxzis 
Browne was undoubtedly the inventor of CuLoropynx.”—See Times, 13 July, 


1864. 

Sold in bottles at xs. 1 . 6d., and 11s. each. None is genuire 
without the words De: Govt on the Government 
stamp. Overwhelming Medical Testimony accompanies each bottle. 

Sore 


J.T. DAYENPORT, Ltd., London. - 


CONNOISSEURS OF COFFEE 
DRINK THE 


WHITE 
& BLUE 


Delicious for Breakfast & after Dinner. 


in making, use less quantity, it being much stronger 
than ordinary 


DIAMONDS, 


PEARLS, EMERALDS, 


GOLD JEWELLERY & ANTIQUE SILVER, &c. 
VALUED OR PURCHASED, 4 
From £1 to £10,000. 


SPINK & SON, Diamond Merchants, 


1 & 2 GRACECHURCH ST., CORNHILL, E.C., and 
17 & 18 PICCADILLY, LONDON, W. Est. 1772. 


Royal Society for the Prevention of Cruelty to Animals. 


Patrons—-THEIR MAJESTIES THE KING and QUEEN. 


The co-operation of persons witnessing acts of cruelty is earnestly invited, 

COMPLAINTS BY ANONYMOUS PERSONS ARE PUT INTO THE 
WASTEPAPER BASKE 

Correspondents are aa that their names will not be given up when letters are 
marked “ Private," pon are to supply particulars respecting 
to post their letters or call at this office 
Promptly. 


JOHN COLAM, Secretary. 
105 Jermyn Street, St. James's, London, 
149 
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Mrs. 


Articles in the Saturpay Review. 


Jan. 3—Side-Lights on the Delhi 
Durbar. 


Jal. 10—The Average Woman. 
da. 17.—Mantelpieces and Maids. 
Jan. 24.—Eve’s Apple. 


*," As these issues are in constant request, we 
would point out that if there is any difficulty in 
obtaining them they will be posted direct from. the 
Office on receipt of 64d. each. 


The Higher Schools of 
England. 


The introductory article in this Series appeared on 
Jan. 3; the article on Eton College appeared Jan. 17; 
the article on Harrow appears this week; that on 
Winchester will appear Feb. 14. 


very Business Man wants a Cood Atlas. 


THE BEST AND CHEAPEST ATLAS IS 


THE CITIZEN’S ATLAS 
OF THE WORLD. 


It contains 156 pages of Maps and Plans, all thoroughly revised to 
date, edited by Mr. BARTHOLOMEW, and beautifully printed in colours 
at his Geographical Institute. There are Commercial Maps, Political 
Maps, Physical Maps, Statistical Maps. There are also Introductory 
Text, Statistical Tables, Descriptive Gazetteer, and a General Index. 
The size is Extra Crown Folio, a most handsome volume. Price— 


Bound in Art Canvas, 21e. net; or in Half Morocco, 25s, net. 
7 By Parcel Post (Inland), 1s. extra. 


GEORGE NEWNES, LTD. 
7-12 Southampton Street, Strand, London, W.C. 


PUBLIC 
OPINION. 


‘The only paper which contains a précis 
of the world’s press. 


Special Articles : 
Mr. HENRY LABOUCHERE. 


‘THE ADAPTATION OF “EAST LYNNE” 
AND OF “DRINK.” By Joun Coreman. 


THIS WEEK’S BOOKS. 


FICTION. 
The Living Buddha (Roy Horniman). Unwin. 6s. 
Bruce Reynell, M.A. (J. Duncan Craig. Stock. 35. 6d. 
A Mixed Marriage. (Mrs. Frank Penny); Outside and Overseas 
(G. Makgill); Anthea’s Way (Adeline Sergeant). Methuen, 
6s. each. 


Rosebury (I. T. Meade), 6s. ; The Gates of Wrath (Arnold Bennett), 
Chatto and Windus. 

Because of the Child (Curtis Yorke). Jarrold. 3s. 6d. 

Thorns that Choke (Florence Moore). Bemrose. 35. 6d. 

The Private Papers of Henry Ryecroft (George Gissing). Constable, 


The Fifth String (J. P. Sousa). Ward, Lock. 5s. 
IiIsTORY. 

History of the German People (J. Janssen. Vols. V. and VI), 
Kegan Paul. 255. 

The Indian Mutiny, 1857-58 (Edited by G. W. Forrest. Vols. II, 
and III.). Calcutta: Military Department Press. 

A New Student’s Atlas of English History (Emil Reich). Macmillan, 
Ios. net. 

Tudor Tracts, 1532-1588 (A. F. Pollard). Constable. 4s. net. 

Lincolnshire in History and Lincolnshire Worthies (J. Medcalf), 
Ward, Lock. 3s. 6d. 


NATURAL HIstTory. 


Castology : a View of the Oolite Period and Earliest Man (J. Craven 
Thomas). Bromley: Kentish District Times Co. 1s. 


REPRINTS. 
Paris Sketch-Book (W. M. Thackeray. Illustrated by C. S. Brock), 
Dent. 3s. net. 
A Little Book of English Scnnets (With Notes, &c., by Bowyer 
Nichols). Methuen. Is. 6d. net. 


ScHOOL Books. 

Le Roi des Montagnes (Par Edmond About. Edited by F. B. 
Kirkman), 2s. ; The Lord of the Isles (Sir W. Scott. Edited by 
W. M. Mackenzie), ts. 4d. Black. 

Bell’s French Course (R. P. Atherton. Part I.). Bell. 15. 6a. 

The Teaching of Modern Languages in Schools and Colleges (D. T. 
Holmes). Paisley : Gardner. 

Hossfeld’s New Practical Methods for Learning the Russian Language 
(S. Rappopost). Hirschfeld Bros. 4s. 6d. 


SCIENCE AND PHILOSOPHY. 
Malaria in India (Captain S. P. James). Calcutta: Office of the 
Superintendent of Government Printing. R. 1.8 (2s. 3d.). 
A Study in the Psychology of Ethics (David Irons). Blackwood. 


THEOLOGY. 

The Position of the Laity in the Church (Alfred Barry), 25. 6d. net. ; 
Nineteenth-Century Hymn Writers (G. A. Leask), 5s. Elliot 
Stock. 

The Devotions of S. Anselm (Edited by Clement C. J. Webb). 

Methuen. 2s. 

Horae Semitic: No. I., The Didascalia Apostolorum in Syriac, 

5s. net; No. II., Ditto in English, 4s. net (Edited by Margaret 

Dunlop Gibson). Clay. 

The Scene of Our Lord’s Life (R. Waddy Moss). Hodder and 

Stoughton. Is. net. 

VERSE. 

Sacred Poems (William John Ferrar). Stock. 35. 6d. 

Through the Ivory Gate (Thomas M‘Donagh). Dublin: Sealy, 

Bryers and Walker. 2s. 6d. 

The Poetical Works of George Barlow (In ten vols. Vols. I. and II.). 

Glaisher. 5s. net. each vol. 

Cyrus and the Restoration of the Jews (Rev. John Hudson). Cam- 

bridge : Macmillan and Bowes. Is. 6d. net. 

John of Vamascus (Douglas Ainslie). Unicorn Press. 6s. net. 

MISCELLANEOUS, 

Cassell’s New French Dictionary (James Boielle). Cassell. 75. 6d. 

Cassell’s Popular Science (Part I.). Cassell. 7d. net. 

Fire Brigade Reform (Captain Shean). Unwin. 6d. 

Hints on Billiards (J. P. Buchanan. Second Edition). Bell. 2s. 

Isles of Scilly, The (Homeland Handbook). Homeland Association. 
6d. 


Marriage on £200 a Year (Mary Halliday). Horace Marshall. 1s. 
Mont Pelée and the Tragedy of Martinique (Angelo Heilprin). 
Lippincott. 15s. net. 

National Union of Women Workers :—The Papers Read at the 
Conference Held at Edinburgh. King and Son. 3s. 
Reformer’s Year-Book, The, 1903. ‘*The Echo.” Is. 
Shakespeare’s Church (J. Harvey Bloom). Unwin. 7s. 6d. net. 
Studies in the History of Educational Opioion from the Renaissance 
(S. S. Laurie). Cambridge: at the University Press. 6s. 
Survey Atlas of England and Wales (J. G. Bartholomew. Part I.). 
Edinburgh : Bartholomew and Co. 2s, 6d. each part. 


REVIEWS AND MAGAZINES FOR FEBRUARY :—Macmillan’s Maga- 
zine, Is.; Temple Bar, 1s.; The Journal of Theological Studies, 
3s. 6d. net; The Fortnighly Review, 2s. 6¢.; The Treasury, 
6d.; The International Quarterly, 5s. net ; Lungman’s Magazine, 
6d.; Cornhill Magazine, 1s. ; The World’s Work, ts.; The 
Monthly Review, 2s. 6d. ; Blackwood’s Magazine, 2s. 6d. ; 
The Contemporary Review, 2s. 6d. ; The Strand Magazine, 6d. ; 
The Windsor Magazine, 6d. ; The Magazine ‘of Art, 1s, ; The 
Genealogical Magazine, 15. ; The Antiquary, 6¢. ; The Century 
The Empire ‘Review, -1s. ; Nicholas, i1s.; 
Nineteenth Century, 25. 6a, 


“Office: 6 BELL'S BUILDINGS, FLEET STREET, E:C.’ 
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Messrs. LONGMANS & CO.’s LIST. 


CABINET EDITION OF S. R. GARDINER’S 
COMMONWEALTH AND PROTECTORATE. 


HISTORY OF THE COMMONWEALTH AND 
PROTECTORATE, 1649-1656. 


By SAMUEL RAWSON GARDINER, 
Hon. D.C.L. Oxford ; Litt.D. Cambridge ; LL.D. Edinburgh ; Ph.D. Gottingen,&c, 
NEW AND CHEAPER EDITION. With Maps. In 4 Volumes. 
Crown 8vo. 5s. net each. (Vol. I.—1649-16530—0n Monday next. 


*,* Mr. Gardiner left only one chapter of the final volume ready for 
sublication, which will appear as Chapter XLIX. of this Edition. 

It will also be printed separately as a Supplement to the Library 
Edition. 8vo. price 2s. 6d. net. 


THE AGE OF THE FATHERS: 


Being Chapters in the History of the Chureh during 
the Fourth and Fifth Centuries. 


By the late WILLIAM BRIGHT, D.D. 


Regius Professor of Ecclesiastical History in the University of Oxford, 
and Canon of Christ Church, 


2 vols. 8vo, 28s. net. 


RELIGION FOR ALL MANKIND : 


Based on Facts which are never in Dispute. 


By the Rev. CHARLES VOYSEY, M.A. 


St. Edmund Hall, Oxford, Yorkshire, Minister 
eistic Churc 


Svo. 2s. 5d. net. 


BACTERIA IN DAILY LIFE. By Mrs. Percy 


FRANKLAND, F.R.M.S. Crown 8vo. ss. net. 


Bacteriology in the Victorian Era. Milk Dangers and Remedies. 

What to Breathe. Bacteria and Ice. 

Sunshine and Life. Some Poisons and their Prevention. 
Bacteriology and Water. 


WORKS BY WALTER BAGEHOT. 
LITERARY STUDIES. 3 vols. Cr. 8vo. 3s. 6d. each. 
BIOGRAPHICAL STUDIES. Crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. 
ECONOMIC STUDIES. Crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. 


THESAURUS of ENGLISH WORDS and PHRASES, 


Classified and Arranged so_as to Facilitate the Expression of Lew and Assist 
in Literary Composition. By PETER Mark Rocert, M.D., F.R.S. Recom- 
posed throughout, Enlarged and Improved, partly from the Author’s Notes 
and with a full Index, by the Author’s Son, Joun Lewis Rocer, Ww 
EDITION (igor). Crown 8vo. gs. net. 


NEW VOLUME OF THE SILVER LIBRARY. 
BLACK HEART AND WHITE HEART, and other Stories. 


By H. River Haccarp. With 33 Illustrations, CHEAPER RE-ISSUE. 
Crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. 


LONGMANS, GREEN & CO., London, New York, and Bombay. 


THE GORNHILL MAGAZINE 


For FEBRUARY. PRICE ONE SHILLING. 


CONTENTS, 


BARLASCH OF THE GUARD. ASTRONOMY OF THE UNSEEN. 
Chapters 1V.-VI. By HenrySeron By Professor R. A. GreEGoRY, 


MERRIMAN. F.R. 
M. THIERS. By Sir Rowranp A MERCHANT SEAMAN, 
BLENNER#ASSETT, y F. T. 
DELHI, 1857-1903, By Haroip THE RHODES SCHOLAR- 
Beceir. SHIP . THE UNITED STATES, 
PROSPECT IN THE PROFES- By Georce P. Baker. 
SIONS. V\. The Sta; 


SOUTH AFRICA ONCE AND ODYSSEY. By W.M 
AGAIN, By OswaLp Causton. 
A FRENCH ADVENTURER IN | PROVINCIAL LETTERS. X. From 
Brighton. By Ursanus Syivan. 


H 
IRELAND IN 1798. by Sir 
A SLAVE IN AFRIQUE, By Miss 


Larirp CLowes, 
PARIAH. By A. D. Gop.ey. Dora McCHEsNey. 


London: SMITH, ELDER, & CO., 15 Waterloo Place, S.W. 


From MR. MURRAY'S List 
OF NEW BOOKS. | 


NOW READY. 


THE MONTHLY REVIEW. 


Edited by HENRY NEWBOLT. 


No. 29. FEBRUARY, 1903. 2s. 6d. net. 


EDITORIAL ARTICLES— 
AN ESSAY ON a 
THREE YEARS’ WAR 
ON THE LINE. 
LORD SELBORNE’S MEMORANDUM—/UZL/AN S. CORBETT. 
THE AUSTRO-HUNGARIAN LEADERS ON THE HAPSBURG MONARCHY : 
1. By Dr. ALBERT GESSUANN (Christian-Social Party). 
2. By Dr. ADOLF STRANSKY (Noung Czech Party). 
3. By Herr KOSSUTH (Hungarian Independence Party). 
“ASIA AND EUROPE”—ZDWYN R. BEIAN. 
THE PEOPLE AND MODERN JOURNALISM—OWEN M. GREEN. 
THE VILLA D’ESTE, TIVOLI (Illustrated)—-ZIV-EL YN MARCH PHILLIPPS, 
THOMAS CAMPBELL, THE POET—Prof LEWIS CAMPBELL. 
RECOLLECTIONS OF SOLITUDE—ROZSERT BRIDGES. 
ATHENE ON GREEK COINS (Illustrated)—Barvoness AUGUSTA VON 
SCHNEIDER. 
THE FUTURE OF THE DRAMA—?>rofessor BRANDER MATTHEWS. 
THE RIDDLE—W. /. DE LA MARE. 
REVIEWS OF UNWRITTEN BOOKS. 
THE VEIL OF THE TEMPLE.—IlI.-IV. 


NAPLES IN 1799. A History of the 


Revolution ot 1799 and of the Rise and Fall of the Parthenopiag Republic, 
including the Parts played by Lord Nelson and Lady Hamilon., Derived 
mainly from Italian Sources. By ConsTaNnce GiGLIOLI. With numerous. 
Illustrations, demy 8vo. 21s. net. 


SPIRALS IN NATURE AND ART. 


A Study of Spiral Formations based on the Manuscripts of Leonardo da Vinci, 
with Special Reference to the Architecture of the Op:n Staircase in the Wing 
of Francis I. at the Castle of Blois, in Touraine, now for the - time shown 
to be from his Designs. By THEODORE ANDREA Cook, M.A., F.S.A., Author 
of **Old Tourai e,” “Rouen,” &c. With a Preface by Prof. E. Ray. 
LankeEstER, F.R.S., &c., Director of the British Museum of Natural History. 
With Illustrations, large crown 8vo. 7s. 6d, net. 


VOLCANIC STUDIES IN MANY 


LANDS. Being Reproductions of Photographs, by the Author, of above One 
Hundred Actual Ubjects, = Explanatory Notices. By TEMPEST ANDERSON, 

D., B.Sc.Lond., F.R.G.S., A.C., Feliow of University College, London ; 
Hon. Secretary Yorkshire Philosophical Society. With Numerous Ilustra- 
tions, crown 4to. 215s. net. 


THE PATHWAY TO REALITY. 


The Gifford Lectures delivered in — University of St. Andrew's in the 
Session 1902-1903. By the Rt. Hon. R. B. Hacpane, K.C., M.P., LL.D., 
Author ot “‘ Education and Empire,” &c. Large crown 8vo. ros. 6d. net. 


THE ROYAL YACHT S UADRON. 


Memorials of its Members, with an Inquiry into the Histo 
its Deveiopment in the Solent, and a Complete List of Members = their 
Yachts from the Foundation of the Club to the Present Time. From the 
Official Records. By reo cha 3 Guest, Librarian of the R.Y.S.; and. 
Wituiam B. Botton, Author of “The Amusements of Old London,” &e. 
Medium 8vo. £1 11s. 6d. net. 


A NEW VOLUME IN THE PROGRESSIVE SCIENCE 
SERIES. 


EXPERIMENTS ON ANIMALS. 


By Sreruen Pacer, F.R.C.S. Short Demy 8vo. 6s. 


NEW VOLUME IN MR. MURRAY’S HOME AND SCHOOL 


LIBRARY. 
GEOMETRY. An Elementary Treatise 


on the Theory and Practice of Euclid. Been’ in view the New Seavipdens of 
the Oxford and Cambridge Local, Lo Matriculation, The Board of 
Education, and other Examinations. By S. 0. AnprRew, M.A., Head Master 

of Whitgift Grammar School, Croydon. Feap 8vo. 2s. 


MURRAY’S HANDY CLASSICAL MAPS. 
THE ROMAN EMPIRE (at different 


epochs). Two Maps on one sheet, 2s. cloth ; 1s. net, paper. 


GOLDEN STRING. A Day Book for 


Busy Men and Women. By Susan, CounTEss OF MALMESBURY; and Miss 
VioLet Brooxe-Hunrt, Gilt edges, crown 8vo. 5s. net. 


THE TRUTH AND ERROR OF 


CHRISTIAN SCIENCE. Miss M. Carta SturGe, Natural Science 
Tri Cambridge. Witha Proface by the Rev. Henry Scorr Howtanp, 
M.A., Canon of St. Paul's. Large crown 8vo. 6s. 


THE BEAUTY OF HOLINESS. 


Meditations and Addresses delivered chiefly at Cuddesdon. By the Venble. 
C. W. Furse, late Canon and Archdeacon of Westminster ; sometiu.e Principal 
of Cuddesdon’ Steere er With an Introduction by the Right Rev. 
JAMES MACARTHUR, Lord Bishop of Bombay, and a Portrait of the 
Author. Demy 8v0., 7S. ba? net, 


JOHN MURRAY, Albemarle. Street, W. 
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CONTENTS OF THE 


NINETEENTH CENTURY & AFTER 


For FEBRUARY, 1903. 


OUR CHANGING CONSTITUTION—“‘THE KING IN COUNCIL.” 
By Srpney Low. 

THE POLITICAL TESTAMENT OF FUAD PASHA. 

BRITISH PHILISTINISM AND INDIAN ART. By E. B. Havetr 
(Calcutta School of Art). 

THE STUDY OF GREEK. By Hersert Pavt. 

PORT ROYAL AND PASCAL. By the Hon. Lapy Ponsonsy. 

THE RAVEN.—Part I. By R. Boswortx 

AN AGRICULTURAL PARCEL POST. By J. Hennixker Heaton, M.P. 

THE EFFECT OF CORN LAWS—A REPLY. By Harotp Cox (Secretary 
of the Cobden Club). 

WASHINGTON, D.C. By the Hon. Maup PauncEFoTE. 

MISTRESS AND MAID. By Mrs. Freperic Harrison. 

A WORKING MAN’S VIEW OF TRADE UNIONS. 
HUvuTCcHINSON. 

THE PRESENT POSITION OF WIRELESS TELEGRAPHY. By 
Bricut, F.R.S.E. 

THE BEGINNING OF TOYNBEE HALL—A REMINISCENCE. By 
Mrs. S. A. Barnett. 

THE DISADVANTAGES OF EDUCATION. By O. Extrzpacuer. 

WHO WAS CAIN’S WIFE. By W. Henry Kesteven, M.R.C.S. 

LAST MONTH. By Sir Wemyss REip. 


By James G. 


London: SAMPSON LOW, MARSTON & CO., Lrp. 


TWENTY-FIRST YEAR. 


THE NATIONAL REVIEW. 


EDITED BY L. J. MAXSE. 


CONTENTS FOR 
EPISODES OF THE MONTH. 
THE MONROE DOCTRINE. By Captain A. T. Manan, Author of “ The 
Influence of Sea Power upon History.” 
A WARNING TO THE 
THE CRISIS IN MOROCCO. By B. Har 
THE RISE AND CHARACTER OF ‘PRUSSIAN POWER. By Sir Row- 
LAND BLENNERHASSETT, Bart. 
CONCERNING GAMBLING. +4 Wa ter A. RALEIGH. 
AN ARTISTIC NIHILIST. ByA. J. Finserc. 
AMERICAN AFFAIRS. By A. Low. 
GUNNERY AN? THE NATION. By Arnoip Wuire. 
SHAKESPEARE’S CONTEMPORARIES. By Micuagt Drummonp, K.C. 
THE — SUGAR CONVENTION. By the Hon. M. W. Rip.ey, 


THE JUDGMENT OF POSTERITY. By the late A. Curnzert Mepp 


(Fellow of All Souls’ College, Oxford). 
GREATER BRITAIN. 
Price 2s. 6d. net. 


London: EDWARD ARNOLD, 37 Bedford Street, Strand. 


THE NINETEENTH CENTURY SERIES. 


** An interesting and intellectual set of books.” —Scotsman. 


JUST PUBLISHED, price 5s. each net. 


ECONOMIC AND INDUSTRIAL PROGRESS OF 
THE CENTURY. 


By HENRY DE BELTGENS GIBBINS, Litt.D., M.A. 
“In brief compass the author passes under review the economic progress of the 
various civilised countries, and the conclusions, which the reader can easily draw for 
himself, are of special interest at the present moment."—Zdinburgh Evening News. 


CONTINENTAL RULERS IN THE CENTURY. 


By PERCY M. THORNTON, LL.B., M.P. 

“It is successful in bringing clearness and sequence into matters of foreign 
politics, which, more than most others that fall within the range of study, 
suffer from an inherent '—Scotsman. 

Volumes already Published :— 
BELAgOGS PROGRESS IN THE CENTURY. By W. H. Wirurow, M.A., 


LITERATURE OF THE CENTURY. By Professor A. B. pz Mitte, M.A. 
PROGRESS OF -OUTH AFRICA, ByG. eats, THEAL. 

PROGRESS OF INDIA, JAPAN. AND CHINA. By Sir Ricnarp Tempe. 
PRO et OF CANADA IN THE CENTURY. By J. Caste.t Horkiys, 


PROGRESS OF NEW ZEALAND. By R. F. Irvine and O. T. J. Avrers. 


W. & R. CHAMBERS, Lrtp., London and Edinburgh. 


THIS DAY IS PUBLISHED. 


AMERICAN 
INDUSTRIAL PROBLEMS. 


By W. R. LAWSON, 
Author of ‘Spain of To-Day.” 
Crown 8vo. 6s. net. 


WILLIAM BLACKWOOD & SONS, EpinsurGH AND LONDON. 


THE FORTNIGHTLY REVIEW. 


FEBRUARY, 1903. 
CONTENTS. 


LORD KITCHENER AND THE INDIAN ARMY. 


THE BILL FOR LONDON: A FORECAST. By CLoupes 
RERETON 

MR. ng AUDIT OF SCIENCE AND RELIGION. By Farneg 
AHER, 

MOROCCO, THE MOORS, AND THE POWERS. By A. J. Dawson. 

FIELD FLOWERS. By Maurice MAETERLINCK. 

THE VENEZUELAN IMBROGLIO. By Sypney Brooks. 

THE IRISH LAND—ANOTHER CRISIS. By An Otp Wuic or rue 

oF GRATTAN. 
“ HONEST, HONEST IAGO.” By Colonel W. HuGues Hatiert, 
THE GERMAN MERCANTILE MARINE. By J. L. Basurorp. 


ADMIRAL-ENGINEER AND BLUEJACKET-MECHANIC. By Ex. 
CUBITOR. 

JUSTICE SHALLOW ; not intended as a Satire on Sir Thomas Lucy. By 
Mrs. SToPEs. 


SPAIN AND EUROPE. By J. S. Mann. 
THE FOUR WINDS OF EIRINN. By Fiona Mac gop. 


OUR FOOD SUPPLY AND RAW MATERIAL IN WAR. By Admiral Sir 
E. R. FREMANTLE. 


BON SECOURS: A Little Miracle Play. By the Hon. Mrs. ANSTRUTHER. 
AN AUTHOR AT GRASS. (Part IV.). Edited by Georce Gissinc. 
CORRESPONDENCE. Letter from Mr. Hott 


CHAPMAN and HALL (LrTp.), London. 


From Mr. HENRY J. DRANE’ S LIST, 


NEW BOOKS. 
COUNTRY RAMBLES; being a Field Naturalist’s 


and Country Lover's Note-Book for a Year. By W. Percivat 
(Author of “‘ A Year with Nature”). ny yen with pictures from 
original photographs taken by J. T. Newman. Price ros. 


FORTY FANCIES AND SEVEN SONGS. 
By Amewia M. Barker. Dedicated by permission to H.R.H. The Princess of 
Wales. Price 1s. 


NEW NOVELS. 
UNDER ONE FLAG. By Wuovcusy Beppors. 


Price 6s. 


RUDIMENTS. By Fiorence Gasraitu. Price 6s. 
NICHOLAS MOSLEY, LOYALIST. By Rev. 


E. F. Letts and Mary F. S. Letts. Price 6s. 


JUDITH: A Romance of Olden Times. By 


** Monowar™ (A.S.C.) Price 6s. 


CHILDREN’S BOOKS. 
THE WHITE PRINCE. By Kare Sranway. 


Illustrated with 20 full-page pictures. Price 3s. 6d. 


WILHELM’S FORTUNE, and other Fairy Tales. 


By E. Simonet Txompson. Illustrated. Price 3s. 6d. 


THE KING OF THE CATS. By A. C. Srannus. 


Illustrated. Price 3s. 6d. 


NEW VOLUMES IN THE A.B.C. SERIES. 
THE A.B.Cc. OF SOLO WHIST. By Epwin 


Ouiver. Price 1s. 


THE A.B.cC. OF MOTORS AND MOTOR- 


CYCLING. ByC. E. Brown. Price 1s. 


THE ART OF BEING BEAUTIFUL. By 
S.G. Prie 1s. 
“ Will be read with interest by women.” — Daily Graphic. 
“Such works are no doubt needed.” Scotsman. 

“ Has agitated the entire office.” —St. James's Gazette. 

The counsels of this book are .....full of good sense.” —Sfectator. 
Adi the above Books may be obtained through any Bookseller, or will be sent direct 

yy 4 Publisher on receipt of published price. 


HENRY J. DRANE, ” Salisbury House, Salisbury Square, 
Fleet Street, E.C. 


NOTICES. 
The Terms of Subscription to the SATURDAY wae are:— 
broad. 
s. d, 
One Year ... ao 4 
Half Vear... coo O8G coe mom OM 6 
Quarter Year ia’ ce 3-9 


Cheques and Money Orders should be crossed and made payable to the 
Manager, SATURDAY REVIEW Offices, 33 Southampton Street, 
Strand, London, W.C. 


In the event of any ulty Leing experienced in obtaining the 
SATURDAY Ceviaw, the Publisher would be glad to be in- 
Jormed immediately. 
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“practical Handbooks 


PUBLISHED BY 


L. UPCOTT GILL, 170 Strand, London. 
Aquaria, Book of. A Practical Guide to the Construction, 


Arrangement and Management of Freshwater and Marine Aquaria ; containing 
Full Information as to the Plants, Weeds, Fish, Molluscs, Insects, &c., How 
and Where to Obtain Them, and How to Keep Them in Health. By Rev. 
Grecory C. Bateman, A.K.C., and Recinatp A. R. BENNETT, B.A. 
Illustrated. In cloth gilt, price 5s. 6d., by post 5s. rod. 


Autograph Collecting: A Practical Manual for Amateurs and 
Historical Students, containing ample information on the Selection and 
Arrangement of Autographs, the Detection of Forged Specimens, &c., &c., to 
which are added numerous Facsimiles for Study and Reference, and an 
extensive Valuation Table of Au phs worth coliecting. By Henry T. 
Score, M.D., L.R.C.P., &c. In leatherette gilt, price 7s. 6d. net, by post 
7s. 10d. 

Bookbinding for Amateurs : Being Descriptions of the various 
Tools and Appliances Required, and Minute Instructions for their Effective 
Use. By W. J. E. Crane. Illustrated with 156 Engravings. In cloth gilt, 
price 2s. 6d., by post 2s. od. 

Cactus Culture for Amateurs: Being Descriptions of the 
various Cactuses grown in this country; with Full and Practical Instructions 
for their Successful Cultivation. By W. Watson, istant Curator of the 
Royal Botanic Gardens, Kew. New Edition. Profusely illustrated. In cloth 
gilt, price 5s , by post ss. 4d. 

Coins of Great Britain and Ireland, a Guide to the, 
in Gold, Silver, and Copper, from the Earliest Period to the Present Time 
with their value. By the late Cotonet W. Stewart THORBURN. Third 
Edition. Revised and Enlarged by H. A. Grurser, F.S.A. Illustrated. In 
cloth gilt, price ros. 6d., by post ros. rod. 


Breaking and Training: Being Concise Directions fo 
¢ proper Education of Dogs, both for the Field and for Companions. Second 
Edition. By ‘ PATHFINDER.” With Chapters by HuGu Datziet. _Illus- 
trated. Incloth gilt, price 6s. 6d., by post 6s. 10d. 


Dragonflies, British. Being an Exhaustive Treatise on our 
Native Odonata ; Their Collection, Classification, and Preservation. By W. J. 
Lucas, B.A. Very fully Illustrated with 27 Plates, Illustrating 29 Species, 
exquisitely printed in Colour, and numerous Black-and-White Engravings. 
In cloth gilt, price 31s. 6d., by post 32s. 


vings and their Value. Containing a Dictionary of 
all the Greatest Engravers and their Works. By J. H. Stater. Third 
Edition. Revised with an appendix and illustrations, and with latest Prices at 
Auction, &c. In cloth gilt, price 15s., by post 15s. 5d. . 


Ferns, The Book of Choice: for the Garden, Conservatory, 
and Stove. Describing the best and most striking Ferns and Selaginellas, and 
giving explicit directions for their Cultivation, the formation of Rockeries, the 
arrangement of Ferneries, &c. KORGE SCHNEIDER. With numerous 
Coloured Plates and other Illustrations. In 3 vols. large post 4to. Cloth gilt, 
price £3 3s., by post £3 5s. 

Gardening, the Book of. A Handbook of Horticulture. By 
well-known Specialists, including J. M. Abbott, W. G. Baker, Charles Bennett, 
H. J. Chapman, James Douglas, Charles Friedrich, A. Griessen, F. M. Mark, 
Trevor Monmouth, G. Schneider, Mortimer Thorn, J. J. Willis, and Alan 
Wynne. Edited by W. D. Drury (Author of ‘‘ Home Gardening,” “‘ Insects 
Injurious to Fruit,” ‘“‘ Popular Bulb Culture,” &c.). Very fully Illustrated. 
1 vol. demy 8vo., about 1,200 pp., price 16s., by post 16s. ad. 


Greenhouse Construction and Heating. Containing Full 
Descriptions of the Various Kinds of Greenhouses, Stove Houses, Forcing 
Houses, Pits and Frames, with Directions for their Construction ; and also 
Descriptions of the Different types of Boilers, Pipes, and Heating Apparatus 
— ly, with Instructions for Fixing the Same. By B. C. RavENSCROFT. 
Illustrated. In cloth gilt, price 3s. 6d., by post 3s. od. 

Greenhouse Management for Amateurs. The Best 
Greenhouses and Frames, and How to Build and Heat them, Illustrated 
Descripiions of the most suitable Plants, with General and Special Cultural 
Directions, and all necessary information for the Guidance of the Amateur. 

- J. May. Second ition. Revised and Enlarged. Magnificently 
illustrated. In cloth gilt, price 5s., by post 5s. 4d. 

Library Manual, The. A Guide to the Formation of a 
Library, and the Values of Rare and Standard Books. By J. H. SLaTer, 


Barrister-at-Law. ‘Third Edition. Revised and Greatly Enlarged. In cloth 
gilt, price 7s. 6d., by post 7s. rod. 
Patience, Games of, for one or more Players. How to Play 


173 different Games of Patience. By M. Wuitmore Jones. Illustrated. 
ies I. 39 games; Series II. 34 games; Series III. 33 games; Series IV. 
Fu games ; Series V. 30 games. Pach, in paper, 1s., by post 1s. 2d. The five 
und together, in cloth gilt, price 6s., by post 6s. 4d. In full leather, solid gilt 
edges, ros. 6d., by post 11s. bd. 

Photographic Printing Processes, Popular. A Practical 
Guide to Printing with Gelatino-Chloride, Artigue, Platinotype, Carbon, 
Bromide, Collodio-Chloride, Bichromated Gum, and other Sensitised Papers. 
By H. ‘MAcLEAN, F.R.P.S. Illustrated. In cloth gilt, price 2s. 6d., by 


Post 2s. rod. 

Postage Stamps of Euro The Adhesive: A Practical 
Guide to their Collection, Identification, and Classification. Especially 
designed for the use of those commencing the Study. By W. A. S. Wesvrosy. 
ery Pppens. In 2 vols. price 15s. net, by post 15s. 6d. (Vol. I. 

Vol. II. 1-Z.) 


Sporting Books, Illustrated. A Descriptive Survey of a 
Collection of English Illustrated Works of a Sporting and Racy Character, 
with an Appendix of Prints relating to Sports of the Field. The whole 
valued by reference to Average Auction Prices. By J. H. Starer, Author 
of “‘ Library Manual,” ‘‘ Engravings and their Value,” &c. In cloth gilt, 
price 7s. 6d., by post 7s. rod. 

Taxidermy, Practical. A Manual of Instruction to the 
Amateur in Collecting, Preserving, and Setting-up Natural History Speci- 
mens of all kinds. ith Examples and Working Diagrams. By Montacu 
Browne, F.Z.S., Curator of Leicester Museum. Second Edition. In clo’ 
gilt, price 7s. 6d., by post 7s. 10d. 

War Medals and Decorations. A Manual for Collectors, 
with some account of Civil Rewards for Valour. By D. Hasrincs Irwin. 
Revised and Enlarged Edition. Beautifully Illustrated. In cloth gilt, price 
12s. 6d., by post 12s. tod, 

Whist, Bridge: Its Whys and Wherefores. The game taught by 
Reason instead of by Rule, on the same popular lines as ‘‘ Scientific Whist ” and 
“Solo Whist,” and by the same author, C MELRosE. With Iliustrative 
Hands printed in Colours. In cloth gilt, price 3s. 6d., by post 3s. 10d. ; in 
leather, gilt top 5s. 6d., by post 6s. 

Whist, Solo: Its Whys and Wherefores. A Progressive and Clear 
Method of Explanation and Illustration of the Game, and how to Play it 
Successfuily. With Illustrative Hands printed in Colours. By C. J. 
Me rose. In cloth gilt, price 3s, 6d., by post 3s. rod. ; in half leather, gilt 


top, «s. 6d., by post 6s. 
Workshop Makeshifts. Being a Collection of Practical Hints 


and Si 
H. J. S. 


ions for the use of Amateur Workers in Wood and Metal. By 
Fully Mlustrated. In cloth gilt, price 2s. 6d., by post 2s. od. 


A Good Dictionary 


isa 


Reference Library in itself. 


A £4 Work for a Preliminary 5s. 


The best and cheapest complete English Dictionary 
in the market is the IMPERIAL DICTIONARY, 
Edited by Dr. ANNANDALE. 

It is fully Illustrated with beautiful Plates, and 
contains 233,000 References. 

If you do not know it already, send to the Office 
of the Saturpay Review for Specimen Pages and 
further particulars; if you do know it, order a copy 
on the Form below. 


ORDER FORM. 
To the Proprietors of the SATURDAY REVIEW, 
33 Southampton Street, Strand, London, W.C. 

Please supply me (carriage paid) with one copy of ‘*THE 
IMPERIAL DICTIONARY,” on account of which I enclose initial 
payment of §s., and agree to pay 7s. 6d. per month for ten months. 
I undertake not to part with the work until the payments are com- 
plete. 


Profession 


Date 


FIELD LANE 
Ragged Schools & Refuges, 


VINE STREET, CLERKENWELL ROAD, E.C. 
(Established over 60 Years.) 


Will YOU HELP the Committee to Relieve the 
STARVING POOR this SEVERE WINTER? 


Creche for Babies. 


‘5,916 Attendances during last year. 


Industrial Home for Waifs. 
130 Maintained and Educated. 


Refuges for Homeless Poor. 
746 Maintained last year. 


Deserving Poor of the Neighbourhood Relieved. 
3,000 attend the Institution every week. 


The Committee have been enabled to relieve Numbers of Cases of 


Semi-Starvation and Dire Want which have been brought 
under notice by the Bible Schools, Mothers’ Meetings, Maternal 


Society, &c. &c.; 
Funds are still Urgently Needed. 


Bankers: Messrs. Barctay & Co., Ltd., 54 Lombard 
Street, London, E.C. 


Secretary: Mr. Perecrine Pratt, at the Institution, 


Vine Street, Clerkenwell Road, London, E.C. 
153, 
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The Subscription Lists will be Opened on Friday, January 30, and will be Closed 
on or before Tuesday, February 3rd, at 4 p.m. 
This Prospectus has been filed with the Registrar of Joint Stock Companies. 


THE ELYSEE PALACE HOTEL COMPANY, LTD. 


Share Capital, £253,000, 

In 250,000 Ordinary shares of £1 each, and 3,000 Deferred shares of £1 each. 
219,242 Ordinary shares and 3,000 Deterred shares have been issued and paid for in 
cash, and 30,758 Ordinary shares remain unissued. 

ISSUE of £250,000 FOUR AND A HALF PER CENT. FIRST MORT- 
GAGE DEBENTURE STOCK at par, redeemable within 60 years at 105. 

Provision is to be made in the trust deed for the setting aside of an annuai sum of 
412,500 for the payment of interest and redemption of the Debenture stock now 
offered. The difference between the amount required for interest and £12,502 to be 
utilised annually in the purchase, or redemption by annual drawings, and cancella- 
tion of Debenture stock. ‘ 

Subscriptions are invited for the above-mentioned First Mortgage Deb 


Mr. D. Dalziel, of 15 Moorgate Street, E.C., by which Mr. Dalziel’ agrees to, 
procure the underwriting of the entire issue, and undertakes to provide Certain, 
expenses in connection with the same, and pursuant thereto a contract, dated 
2oth December, 1902, has been made between Mr. Dalziel and the United Invest. 
ment Corporation, Limited, of 15 Moorgate Street, E.C., for underwriting the issue, 

A copy of the draft trust deed in favour of the trustees for the Debenture stock. 
holders, the certificate above set out of the valuers, Messrs. A. Rivére and Julien 
Guadet, and the report therein referred to, the certificate of the auditors, copies of? 
the memorandum and articles of association of the Company, and of the above. 
mentioned contracts can be inspected, at any time prior to the closing of the 
lists, by applicants at the offices of the solicitors for the Company, at 37 Conduit 
Street, Bond Street, London. 

Application will be made in due course for a quotation of the Debenture stock 
now offered on the London Stock Exchange. 

Applications for’ Debenture stock should be made on the forms accompanying the 
prospectus, and should be sent to the bankers of the Company, together with a 
remittance for the amount of the deposit. If the remittance be made by cheq 
the cheque should be drawn payable to bearer, and crossed to the bankers of the 
Cc y. If no allotment be made the depasit will be returned in full, and in 


stock at par, payable as follows : Plt 
per cent. on 
15 per cent. on allotment. 
25 per cent. one month after allotment. 
430 per cent. three months after allotment. 
The interest will be payable half-yearly, on the rst of January and the rst of 
July, the first payment being calculated from the dates of payment of the various 


instalments. 
DIRECTORS. 

Chairman—Sir FRANCIS EVANS, Bart., K.C.M.G., M.P. (Director Thames 
and Mersey Marine Insurance Company, Ltd.), 40 Grosvenor Place, London, S.W. 

Sir JOHN BLUNDELL MAPLE, Bart., M.P. (Governor of Maple & Co., 
Limited), Childwickbury, St. Albans. 

Mons. GEOKGES C. L. NAGELMACKERS (Directeur-General of the Cie. 
Internationale des Wagons Lits), 63 Boulevard Haussmann, Paris. 

Comte de SEGUR-LAMOIGNON (Vice-President of the Cie. Internationale 
des Wagons Lits), 5 Avenue Hoche, Paris. 

TRUSTEES FOR THE FIRST MORTGAGE DEBENTURE STOCK- 
HOLDERS. JEREMIAH COLMAN, Esq., J.P., of Wick Hall, Hove, Sussex. 
Colonel C M. S, M.P., Greenhill, Rochdale. 

TRUSTEES FOR THE SECOND MORTGAGE DEBENTURE HOLDERS.— 

OHN FRANCIS WILLIAM DEACON, -» Banker. 20 Birchin Lane, 

andon, E.C. GEORGE NISBET MARTEN, ., Banker, St. Albans. 
DEACON’S: BANK, ited, 20 Birchia Lane, 

ndaon. 

BROKE#FS.—Messrs. HELBERT, WAGG, and RUSSELL, 18 Old Broad 
Street. London, E.C. 

SOLICITORS TO THE TRUSTEBS.—Messrs. GODDEN, SON, and 
HOLME, 34 Old Jewry, London, E.C. 

SOLIC:\TORS TO THE COMPANY.—Messrs. LUMLEY and LUMLEY, 
37 Conduit Street, W.; and 15 Old Jewry Chambers, London, E.C., and 10 Rue 
de la Paix, Paris. 

AUDITORS. —Messrs. C. F. KEMP, SONS, & CO., 51 Walbrook, London, 


SECRETARY AND OFFICES.—Mr. STEPHEN GORRINGE, 13 and 14 
Abchurch Lane, London, E.C. 


PROSPECTUS. 


This Company was formed in 1897 as an English Company under the Companies 
Acts, 1862 to 1890, for the i of acquiring the freehold land and erecting 
thereon a magnificent hotel in the Avenue des Champs Elysées, Paris. 

he property in question was duly purchased, and one of the most luxurious 
hotels in the world erected on the site. The hotel was opened to the public in 
189% and has since then enjoyed remarkable prosperity. 

he Company owns this important freehold land having a frontage of 243 feet in 
the Champs Elysées bounded by the Rue » Rue Vernet, and the Rue 
Galilée, and constituting one large block. 

The Elysée Palace Hotel has been erected on this freehold site facing the 
Champs Elysées from designs of Monsieur George Chedanne, an architect of the 
French Government, apd stands unrivalled in. Paris as,a magnificent structure, 
combining English and American comforts with luxurious appointments and perfect 
management. It contains sleeping accommodation for over 400 visitors, with an 
extensive system of bath-rooms and up-to-date sanitation. 

The Company acquired the land in 1897 at a costof £206,105 18s. 6d., and the 
expenditure upon the hotel buildings (exclusive of furniture and equipment) 
amounted to a jurther sum of £287,632 11s. od., including interest during con- 
struction, making a total of £493,738 10s. 3d. Since 1897 this freehold property bas 
very considerably incre.sed in value according to the certificate ot the expert 
valuers referred to below. It is anticipated that provision of the £ 12,500 per 
annum for interest and purchase or redemption will satisfy the whole stock in less 
than 60 years at 105 per cent., but any stock not then purchased or redeemed will 
be — off at par at the expiration of the 60 years, or when the security becomes 
enforceable. 

The present issue of Debenture stock is to take the place of existing first charges, 
amounting to £250,000, given during the construction and completion of the hotel, 
and will be secured as a specific mortgage duly registered in france, upon the free- 
hold land and building now owned by Company, and will rank asa first c! 
in priority to the Second Mortgage 5 per Cent. Debentures now existing tor 

120,000. 


The auditors have given the following certificate of profits and cost of the freehold 


land and building : 
London, 36 Walbrook, E.C., 21st November, 1902. . 
To the Directors of the Elysée Palace Hotel Co. Limited, 13 Abchurch Lane, E.C. 
Gentlemen—Having audited the books of your Company since iis formation, we 
certify that the net profics, for the three years ending 30th September, 1902, afier 
providing for upkeep, maintenance, depreciation, and administration expenses, but 
without charging interest on debentures and loans, were as follows : 
Year ending September 30, 1900, Exhibition year .. £37,263 19 4 
” ” Igor oe 
“1902 ee ee ee 36,628 5 
We further certify that the Compauy's books show the cost of the freehold property 
ee £206,105 18 o 
287,¢32 11 9 


to have oe ee 
And the cost of the buildings .. se 


This capital expenditure’includes interest during construction up to the date of 


the opening of the hotel. 
(Signature) Cc. F. KEMP, SONS, and CO. 

It will be seen by reference to the above certificate that, after providing for de- 
preciation and all expenses than interest, there re (on the basis of last 
year’s profits) a sum 0! £36,628 11s. 5d. available for Debenture interest and divi- 
dends on the sbare issue. The inte-est on the First Mortgage Debenture stock now 
offered will amount to £11,250 per annum, and is therefore covered more than three 
times over. 

The following is a copy of the notarial translation of the certificate of valuation of 
the experts in Paris : 

“We, the undersignev, declare that according to the report of Messrs. Julien 
Guadet and Alfreo Rivitre of this day’s date, the land and the buildings of the 
Elysée Palace Hotel represent for the company owning same an intrinsic value of 
twelve million four hundred thousand francs (12,400,000). 

* Paris, the 16th Noveu ber, 1902. 

“A. RIVIERE, Expert ee -~“aee to the Tribunal of the 


ine. 

“J. GUADET, Go Architect Expert attached to the 

Tr.bunal o: the Seine ; Inspector General o: the Civii Buildings.” 

In their report to the airectors ahey give the present value of the land in question 

at 5,712,245 trancs (£228,489), and the value of the buidings st 6,687,434 francs 

(£267,500) making a otal :or the land and buildings for hotei purposes of 4495,989- 

he exchange is taken at 2, trancs 10 the, £. 

The miniu.um subscription upon which the directors will proceed to allotment will 

be the whole of the Debventare Stock. now being 


A contract dated 16th December, 1902, has been made between the Company and 
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cases where the amount applied for exceeds the amount allotied the surplus paid 
on deposit will be appropriated in payment of the amount due onallotment. Failure 
to pay any instalment will render the allotment liable to cancellation and pcevious, 
penne liable to forfeiture, and without prejudice to this condition interest will 
charged on all instalments in arrear. 

Prospectuses and forms of application may be obtained at the offices of the Com. 
pany, the bankers, brokers, auditors, and solicitors. 

Dated London, 29th January, 1903. 


CORPORATION OF LONDON £3 PER 
CENT. DEBENTURE STOCK. 


Interest payable half-yearly, 1st February and 1st August, at the Bank of England. 
ISSUE OF £1,000,000 STOCK. 
Authorised under the “ City of — Sewers Acts,” and the “ Local Loans 
ct, 1875.” 

Price of issue fixed by the Corporation at £98 10s. per Cent. 
The first Dividend, being a full Six Months’ Interest, will be payable August 1, 1903. 
Trustees are Authorised by the Local Authorities Loans Act, 1875, to invest in this. 

Steck, unless expressly forbidden by the instrument creating the Trust. 


The GOVERNOR and COMPANY of the BANK of ENGLAND give notice 
that, by arrangements made with the —— of London, they are authorised. 
to receive applications for £1,000,000 of CorvoRATION oF Lonpon 43 per Cent, 
DEBENTURE STOCK. 

The Stock will !be secured upon the Sewers and Consolidated Rates leviable by 
the said Corporation in the City of London and Liberties, and will be redeemed at 
par by means of a Sinking Fund, as provided by the Local Loans Act, 1875, 
calculated to secure redemption at the expiration of 20 years. 

The proceeds of the Issue will be applied in the repayment of existing temporary 
advances, and in effecting improvements now in progress in the City of London. 

The Rateable Value of the City of London now amounts to 44,970,911, anda 
rate of one penny in the & produces about £20,600. 

The existing Loans chargeable on the said Rates amount to £1,048,900, but in. 
connection with two of the Loans there are Sinking Funds amounting together to 
£353,800, leaving a net liability of £695,1co, which will be increased to £1,695,100 
by the present i-sue. 

The Books of the Corporation of London £3 per Cent. Debenture Stock will be 
kept at the Bank of England, where all assignments and Transfers will be made. 
Stock Certificates to bearer of the denominations of £1,coo, £500 and £100, with 
Coupons for half-yearly dividends attached, will be obtainabie in exchange for 
inscribed Stock, at the same rate of charge as in the case of Government Stock; 
and holders will be able at any time to re-inscribe such Certificates into Stock on 
payment of the usual fee. 

ransfers and Stock Certificates will be free of Stamp Duty. 

Dividends will be paid half-yearly at the Bank of England (Interest Warrants. 
being transmitted: by post unless otherwise desired) on the 1st February and 
ist August. 

A fall six months’ dividend on the total nominal amount of the Stock will be 
payable on the 1st August, 1.03. y 

Applications, which must be accompanied by a deposit of 45 per cent., will be 
received at the Chief Cashier's Office, Bank of England, Threadneedle Street,. 
London, E.C. In case of partial allotment the balance of the amount paid as 
deposit will be applied towards the payment of the first instalment. Svould there 
be a surplus after making that payment, such surplus will be refunded by cheque. 

Applications, which may be for the whole or part of the issue, must be for 
multiples of £100, and no allotment will be made of a less amount than £100 Stock ;. 
but the Steck once inscribed will be transferable in any sums which are multiples of 
a penny, as in Consols. ‘ F 

‘The dates at which the further payments on accouut of the Loan will be required 
are as follows :— 

On Tuesday, the 17th February, 1903, £33 10s. per cent. ; 

On Tuesday, the 24th March, 1903, 430 per cent. ; 

On Friday, the 17th April, 1903, £30 per cent. ; 
but the instalments may be paid in full, on and atter the 17th february, under 
discount at the rate of £3 per cent. per annum. In case of default in the payment 
of any instalment at its proper date, the deposit and instalments previously paid 
will be liable to forfeiture. 

Scrip Certificates to Bearer will be issued in exchange for the provisional receipts. 

The Stock wili be inscribed in the Bank’s Books on or atter the 17th April, 1904, 
but Scrip paid in full, in anticipation, may be inscribed forthwith, p 

Applications must be on printed forms, which can be obtained at the Chief 
Cashrer's Office, Bank of England; at any of the Branches of the Bank of 
England ; of Messrs. Mullens, Marshall & Co., 4 Lombard Street, London, E.C. ; 
or of the Chamberlain, Guildhall, E.C. 

The List of Applications will be closed on, or before, Thursday, the sth February;. 


1903. 
"Bank of England, London, 30th January, 1903. 


BONANZA, LIMITED. 
NOTICE TO SHAREHOLDERS. 
\] OTICE IS HEREBY GIVEN that the Seventh. 


Ordinary General. Meeting will be held in the Board Room, Exploration 
gs, Job burg, on Monday, the oth of March, 1903, at noon,,for transac- 
tion of business as follows :— 
(a) To receive and consider the Statement of Profit and Loss Account and 
Balance Shee., as per 31st December, 1902, and the Reports of the Directors. 
and Auditors. 
(b) To appoint Directors for the ensuing year. In terms of the Trust Deed all 
Directors retire, viz.: Messrs. Raymond W. Schumacher, E. Birkenruth, 
C. S. Goldmann, W. T. Graham, and H. C. Boyd, but all are eligible and 
offer themselves for re-election. 
(c) To ye Auditors for the ensuing year, and to fix the remuneration for the 
past audit. 


(d) To transact any other business which is brought under consideration by the ° 


Report of the Directors and for General Business. 
The Transfer Books will be closed from the 1st to the 9th March, 1903, both days 
inclusive. 
Holders of Share Warrants to Bearer who wish to be present or represented 
atthe Meeting must deposit their Shares at either of the places and within the times 
following :— 


(a) At the Head Transfer Office of the Company in Johannesburg, at least. 


24 hours betore the time appointed for the holding of :he a . 
(b) At the London Office of the Company, 120 Bishopsgate Street Within, E.C., 
at least 30 days before the date appointed for the holding of the Meeting, 
‘By Order of the Board 
ANDREW MOIR, London Secretary. 
London Office : 120 B' Street Within, E.C. 
January, 1903. 
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THE LONDON GITY AND MIDLAND BANK, 


LIMITED. 


ESTABLISHED 1836. 


Authorised Capital... ..  .. £16,200,000 | Paid-up Capital 8,000,000 
Subseribed Capital... ...  .. £14,400,000 Reserve Fund... £3,000,000 
DIRECTORS : 


ARTHUR KEEN, Esgq., BrrmincHam (Chairman). 
WILLIAM GRAHAM BRADSHAW, Esq., Lonpon (Deputy Chairman). 


WILLIAM BENJAMIN BOWRING, Eso., Liverpoot. 
JOHN ALEXANDER CHRISTIE, Eso., Lonpon. 
JOHN CORRY, Esg., Lonpon. 

Sir JOSEPH CROSLAND, Huppersrievp. 

Sir F. D. DIXON-HARTLAND, Bart., M.P., Lonpon. 
Sir G, F. FAUDEL-PHILLIPS, Bart., G.C.I.E., Lonpon. 
W. MURRAY FRASER, Esg., Lonpon. 


| 


H. SIMPSON GEE, Esq., LEICESTER. 

JOHN HOWARD GWYTHER, Esgq., Lonpon. 

Sir JAMES KITSON, Bart., M.P., LEEps. 

ALEX. LAWRIE, Esq., Lonpon. 

Str THOMAS SUTHERLAND, G.C.M.G., Lonvon. 
JAMES E. VANNER, Esgq., Lonpon. 

Sir JAMES THOMAS WOODHOUSE, M.P., Hutt. 
WILLIAM FITZTHOMAS WYLEY, Esg., Coventry. 


MANAGING DIRECTOR : 
E. H. HOLDEN, Esq. 


Heap OrricE: 5 THREADNEEDLE STREET, LONDON, E.C. 
J. M. MADDERS, S. B. MURRAY, D. G. H. POLLOCK, Joint General Managers. 
E. J. MORRIS, Secretary. 


BALANCE-SHEET, Bist 


Dr, LIABILITIES. 
To Capital Paid ™ viz.: £12 ros. per Share on 240,000 Shares 
of £60 each . a oo 43,000,000 0 0 
Reserve Fund . eo oe ee 3,000,000 0 oO 


Dividend payable on Pelsuny 2, 1903 -- 


ee se 285,000 o 
Balance of Profit and Loss Account ee ee ee 


262,179 15 9 
6,547,179 15 9 
49,747,797 0 6 
2,117,318 3 5 


Current, Deposit and other Accounts... 
Acceptances on account of Customers .. oe ae oe 


455,412,294 19 8 


December, 1902. 


ASSETS. Cr. 
By Cash in hand and at Bank of England .. £0,871,448 14 0 
Money at Call and at Short Notice ee 6,876,392 15 5 
416,747,841 9 5 
Investments— 
Consols and other British Government 
Securities . ee 39448,181 19 3 


Other First Class Securities oe 4:395)551 19 5 


7,843,733 18 8 
45137,309 3 0 


28,728,884 1r 1 


Bills of Exchange .. 


Advances on Current Accounts, Loans on tea and 
other Accounts .. 

Liabilities of Customers for as oer 

Bank Premises, at Head Office and Branches oo 


23,393,255 3 
2,117,318 3 5 
1,172,837 2 2 


455:412,294 19 8 


LONDON PRODUCE CLEARING-HOUSE. 


a we ordinary yearly general meeting of the Share- 

holders of the London Produce Clearing-House, Limited, was held on 
Monday at the London C ial Sal . E.C., Mr. Francis J. Johnston 
presiding. 

The Secretary (Mr. J. Culbertson) having read the notice convening the meeting 
and the auditor's report, 

The Chairman said that the chief feature in the Company's business in the past 
year had been the absence of speculation in wheat and maize. The diminished 
business in maize was explained by the fact that owing to the great shortage in 
the American yield prices had been kept so high as to induce the trade 
to act with extreme caution and to avoid forward commitments. As a conse- 
quence their commissions in this branch had only been about one-fourth of what 
they were in 1901. In wheat, the fact that the stock in London was at one time 
under a week's consumption failed to excite any movement in prices, so apathetic 
was the market and so confident was the trade of a full supply. The Company’s 
transactions in these two articles had represented seventeen millions sterling less 
ia 1902 than in 2901. They had further had to suffer in their sugar busi- 
ness from the smaller commission charged owing to the extremely low 
range of Prices. This reduction would, h er, pp 
ally when prices improved. In these peculiar circumstances it was not 
surprising that their earnings should show some decrease on those of 
last year, but they were able to pay the same dividend. These could only be 
considered momentary checks, their system offering the best and most complete 
medium for speculation. The amount they were able to advance on warrants, over 
£400,000, bound their clients to them, at the same time that it secured the fulfil- 
ment of their contracts. It was interesting to observe that, owing to their transac- 
tions in coffee, a stock of about 274,000 bags of Santos had been accumulated in 
London, against only 107,000 bags last year and 72,000 bags in gor. As Santos 
¢dffee was not used in England bankers had been induced, through the 
security guaranteed by the company’s system, to bring the coffee here, 
by which the trade of the port, respecting which there had been com- 
Plaints, had materially benefited. There could be no question that we 
should require to wake up if trade here was to hold its own. With the 
German Government expenditure of something like £4,000,000 to improve and 
cheapen the Port of Hamburg, and other Continental Governments and municipali- 
ties doing their utmost to reduce port charges, we had a severe struggle before us ; 
but we could do much to promote business, with our banking facilities and faith in 
the genuineness and security of our contracts. 

Mr. Czesar Czarnikow seconded the motion for the adoption of the reports and 
accounts, which was carried unanimously. 

The Chairman next moved the payment of a final dividend of 4s. per share on the 
§0,000 ordinary shares of the Company, and dividend of £25 per share on the 100 
founders’ shares, oth less income-tax. 

seconded, and the motion was agreed to. 


ST. JAMES’S RESTAURANT, LIMITED. 


N extraordinary general meeting of Shareholders of 
the St. James’s Restaurant, Limited, was held on Monday for the purpose 
of considering the following resolution : ‘‘ That the contract for sale of the Company's 
leasehold properties and goodwill dated January 14, 1903, and made between the St. 
James's Restaurant, Limited, and the P. and R. Syndicate, Limited, of r20 Bishops- 
gate Street Within, E.C., be, and is hereby, approved.” Mr. Edward Rawlin 
(Chairman of the Company) presided. He said that after long negotiations certain 
terms were arrived at by the directors with the “‘ P. and R.” Syndicate, which agree- 
ment was now to be submitted for the confirmation of the Shareholders. 
The purchase price was the curious sum of £75,801 7s. 6d., but it was made up by 
the par value of the Preference Shares, and 7s. 6d. per share on the Ordinary Shares, 
plus 50 guineas for legal fees. They were selling only leaseholds and goodwill ; 
everything else still remained the property of the Company, including stock, fixtures, 
and fittings. The object of the “‘ P. and R.” Syndicate was to pull down the place 
and put up big shops and a first-class hotel, and, moreover, to set the frontage back 
and widen Piccadilly, making the neck of the bottle into a deep, wide street. The 
“P, and R.” Syndicate had the money to do it, and it would, he believed, pay that 
syndicate well. The bargain was a fair one to both sides, As to the division of 
the money to be received, the Preference Shareholders would get theirs in full. The 
Ordinary Shareholders would get a certain 7s. 6d., and possibly 10s. It would 
depend on what the other assets realised. He would be disappointed if 10s. was 
not exceeded. The Chairman then pointed out that London would lose a land- 
mark. ‘‘ Jimmy's” had been spoken of round the camp fires in the late war, and 
the men of Strathcona’s Horse were told that when they came to Londoa they must 
go to “ Jimmy’s.” 

Colonel Garnham criticised the affairs of the Company, and compared the 
results achieved with the promises of the prosp He alluded to the continual 
dwindling away of the profits and asked the cause. The Shareholders were promised 
9 per cent. in the prospectus, In the first year they got 2} per cent. and since then 
nothing. He strongly objected to £1,000 being paid to the board for loss of office. 
He contested the legality of it. The Shareholders in the past had done their best to 
get rid of the Chairman and the present Board, and yet the Directors came forward 
and asked for £1,000 for loss of office. He was prepared to move that the £1,000 
be added to the purchase money for the benefit of the Shareholders. 

The Chairman said he was astonished and disgusted that a man should dare to 
come and suggest that he had taken the £1,000 as a bribe. Eventually the resolu- 
tion approving of the sale contract was passed. The Chairman then addressed the 
meeting on behalf of the staff, which had been with the Company for so many years, 
and expressed the view that something should be done for them. He proposed that 
a sum not exceeding £7:0 be distributed among the old servants and staff on the 
completion of the purchase, to be divided as the Di s thought fit. The | 
was carried unanimously. A vote of thanks to the Chairman for carrying out the 
arrangements was carried, and the Chairman, in reply, said that he had done his 
best. He was sorry that there should have been any friction, and he hoped that 
the little affair might be allowed to blow over. He added rye the Board held an 
enormous amount of proxy support. 
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HOSE SONS, 


JAMES 


In 1 vol. folio, cloth extra, 42s. net. 


' Also LARGE-PAPER EDITION, with 26 Full-Page Proofs on Japanese, £5 5s. net. 


NINETEENTH CENTURY ART. 


By D. S. MacCOLL. 


ILLUSTRATED BY 87 FULL-PAGE PLATES. 


“The most important and book 
text is r. 


“ This is a magnificent volume. 
some Painters should read.”—Academy. 
“*A sumptuous volume.”—Oxtlook. 


The result is admirable.” —Scotsman. 


“* A volume which will be treasured for its own sake by all lovers of beautiful books.” —Glasgow Herald. 
‘* A well-reasoned examiuation of the conditions that have made D 6 moment what it is to-day.”—Morning Post. 


“* A treatise on modern painting which is admirably luminous an 
‘* An excellent and delightful book. Whether you agree with hi 


“A truly regal work 


instructing.” — Westminster Gazette. 


im, or whether you don’t, al find Mr. 
art, well written, well printed.” —Graphic. 


g and sculpture which has appeared during the last generation.” —Saturday Revi: 
. D. S. MacColl, the most suggestive and illuminating Seber on art in this po ron 


try. A book that every critic anj 


MacColl interesting.” —Ziverpool Post. 


UNIFORM WITH THE ABOVE.—In 1 vol. folio, cloth extra, 42s. net. 
Also LARGE-PAPER EDITION, with 22 Full-Page Portraits printed on Japanese or in Double Tint, £5 5s. net. 


SCOTTISH HISTORY AND LIFE. 


JOSEPH ANDERSON, LL.D., 
HENRY GREY GRAHAM, 


Sir HERBERT 
and others. 


D. HAY FLEMING, LL.D., 


MAXWELL, Bart., M.P., 


With 437 Illustrations, chiefly from the Scottish Historical Loan Collection, 1901. 
“* Certainly one of the best productions of the year.” —Sfectator. 


“ This magnificent volume. "— Times. 


‘* A history of the evolution and growth of the Scottish nation. Expert information, accuracy, and completeness are attained in a high degree.” —Scotsman. 


Demy 8vo. 2 vols. 21s. net. 


POLITICS AND RELIGION 
IN SCOTLAND, 1550-1695, 


By WILLIAM LAW MATHIESON. 


“Mr. Mathieson makes his first appearance as a Scottish historian, and in this singularly able work he st at once into the front rank. 
which shows exceptional lucidity of treatment, pre eee mastery of detail.” — ‘Sees steps at once into the front rank. He has produced a work 


Mr. Mathieson’s book 


JUST OUT.—Crown 8vo. 6s. net. 


WITCHCRAFT IN THE HIGH- 
LANDS OF SCOTLAND: Tales and Traditions 
Collected Entirely from Oral rees. By the late 
Joun Grecorson Campsett, Author of Super- 
stitions of the Highlands and Islands of Scotland.” 


“* As in bis former interesting book, ‘ Superstitions 
of the Highlands,’ Mr. Campbell has here collected 
from oral sources, and put together with some com- 
ment, a great number of tales and traditions on the 
subjects mentioned ; also on hobgoblins and the Celtic 
year." — Times. 

BY THE SAME AUTHOR. 
Uniform with ‘‘ Witchcraft,” 6s. net. 


SUPERSTITIONS OF THE HIGH- 
LANDS AND ISLANDS OF SCOTLAND. 
Collected Entirely from Sources by the late 
Joun Grecorson CampsELt, Minister of Tiree. 
‘The importance of the work from the scientific 

point of view can hardly be exaggerated, as its accuracy 

is absolutely indisputable. And yet, being little more 
than a collection of stories told in the simplest English, 
it is as enjoyable as one of Mr. Lang’s faery books.” 
Npectator. 
SECOND THOUSAND. 
Crown 8vo. 408 pages, with 41 Illustrations, 6s. net. 


THE LAST DAYS OF THE FRENCH 
MONARCHY. By Sornta H. MacLenose, 
Author of “‘ Tales from Spenser.” 

“This lucid and carefully digested sketch of the 
most interesting period of the 
history. It is more than a sketch, it is a history.” 

Spectator. 

“Nothing hitherto published in English supplies 
the exact equivalent of this simple yet detailed 
account of French institutions before the Revolu- 
tion.” —A theneum. 


THE PHILOSOPHY OF KANT, as | 


contained in Extracts from his own Writi 
Selected and Translated by Joun Watson, LL.D., 


Professor of Moral Philosophy, Kingston. Fifth | 


Edition, crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. 


AN OUTLINE OF PHILOSOPHY. 
By Professor Watson. Second Edition. Revised 
and greatly Enlarged, crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. net. 


the great merit of 
“ From first to last there is not a dull page.” —Westminster 


eighteenth-century | 


ing i tial without being dull.” —Standard. 
eview. 


_ By the Late Principal CAIRD, D.D. 
AN INTRODUCTION TO THE 


PHILOSOPHY OF _ RELIGION, Sixth 
Thousand, crown 8vo. P 


THE FUNDAMENTAL IDEAS OF 


CHRISTIANITY. With a Memoir by Epwarp 
Cairp, D.C.L., LL.D., Master of Balliol. Third 
Thousand, post 8vo. 2 vols., with Portrait, 12s. net. 


UNIVERSITY 
SUBJECTS OF ACADEMIC STUDY. Third 
Thousand, crown 8vo. 6s. net. 


UNIVERSITY SERMONS. Fourth 


» crown 8vo. with Portrait, 6s. net. 


| GLASGOW: its Municipal Organisa- 
Bart., and James Paton. 


KANT'S COSMOGONY. Edited and 
Translated by W. Hastie, D.D., Professor of 
—— of G 


Crown 4to. 21s. net. 


a Translation with an Introduction by S. W. DypE, 
Professor of Mental Philosophy, Kingston, 


D.Sc. 
Canada. Crown 8vo. 4s. 6d. net. 
In 1 vol. crown 8vo. 6s. net. 


SCOTTISH PHILOSOPHY IN ITS 
NATIONAL DEVELOPMENT. By Henry 
Laurie, LL.D., Professor of Mental and Moral 
Philosophy in the University of Melbourne. 

‘* This is a good, useful, and unpretentious book.” 
| Spectator. 


JUST OUT.—In 1 vol. fcap. 8vo. 2s. 6d. net. 


_ SINGLES FROM LIFE’S GATHER- | 


ING. By WitraM Jacks, LL.D. 


ADDRESSES ON | 


tion and Administration. By Sir JAmes 


lasgow. Crown 8vo. | 


THE THEAETETUS OF PLATO: 


Crown 8vo. cloth extra, gilt top, 5s. net each vol. ; or 
| in box, 6 vols. 30s. net. 


| NEW ILLUSTRATED EDITION OF THE 
WORKS OF THE 
REV. H. D. RAWNSLEY, 


Honorary Canon of Carlisle. 


LITERARY ASSOCIATIONS OF 
THE ENGLISH LAKES. Second Edition, with 
32 Full-Page Illustrations. 


_ RUSKIN AT THE ENGLISH LAKES, 


With 10 Full-Page Illustrations. 


_ MEMORIES OF THE TENNYSONS, 


Second Impression, with 16 Full-Page Plates. 


LIFE AND NATURE AT THE 


ENGLISH LAKES. With 8 Full-Page Plates. 


RAMBLER'S NOTE-BOOK At 
a LAKES. With 8 Full-Pag 


By the Master of BALLIOL. 
THE CRITICAL PHILOSOPHY OF 


IMMANUEL KANT. By Epwarp Camp 
M.A., LL.D., Master of Balliol College, Oxford, 
late Professor of Moral Philosophy in the University 
of Glasgow. 2 vols. demy 8vo. 32s. 


THE EVOLUTION OF RELIGION. 


| ‘Third Edition, 2 vols. post 8vo., 12s. net. 


THE SOCIAL PHILOSOPHY AND 
| COMTE. Second Edition, 


BROWNING AS A PHILOSOPHI- 
| CAL AND RELIGIOUS TEACHER. By HEnat 
Jongs, M.A., LL.D., Professor of Moral Philosophy 
| inthe University of Glasgow. Fifth Edition, crows 
| 8vo. 6s. net. 
A CRITICAL ACCOUNT OF THE 
| PHILOSOPHY OF LOTZE—THE DOCTRINE 
THOUGHT. By Professor Jones. Crowl 
vo., 6s. net. 


Giascow: JAMES MACLEHOSE & SONS, Publishers to the University. 
London and New York: MACMILLAN & CO., Limited. ; 


Priated for the Proprietors by Srortiswoopm & Co. 
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